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A More Liberal Austin 


Conservative House Edge Drops by Eight 


AUSTIN 

A careful review of the 
platforms, campaigns, and 
political allegiances of the 
181 legislators who will com- 
prise the Texas House and 
Senate for the next two years 
points to the conclusion that 
both branches, and particu- 
larly the House, will be more 
liberally disposed on matters 
of taxation and economic leg- 
islation. 

Conservatives, who held 81 seats 
in the 150-member House in the 
56th legislature, will occupy 73 
seats in the new session, a net loss 
of eight. These seats have been 
absorbed by the moderate-liberal 
coalition which—with the help of 
some dissident conservatives—suc- 
ceeded in controlling the House 
sufficiently in 1959 to pass the 
severance beneficiary natural gas 
tax over the opposition of Speak- 
er Waggoner Carr and Lt. Gov- 
ernor Ben Ramsey. Dividing these 
eight seats conservatives lost on 
the basis of five to the liberal 
bloc and three to the moderates, 
the new lineup in the House ap- 
pears to be about 73 conservatives, 
52 liberals, and 25 moderates. 

Thus, for the first time since 
early New Deal days, conserva- 
tives do not hold clear majority 
control in the House on basic eco- 
nomic legislation. Should the con- 
servative. candidate for Speaker, 
Wade Spilman, fail in his bid to 
succeed Waggoner Carr, which 
has become increasingly probable, 
the so-called “organized lobby” in 
Austin will, in the forthcoming 
57th legislature, face its roughest 
sledding in years. 

In the Senate, four incumbent 
conservatives will not return. 
They will be replaced by two 
liberals and two conseryatives, a 
circumstance that keeps the up- 
per chamber, under the direction 
of Ramsey, in firm conservative 
control. Or most clear-cut issues, 
the lineup checks out at 19 con- 
servatives, seven liberals, and 
five moderates. 

Among the most 
changes 
picture: 

(1) The demolitions that rid- 
dled the ranks of the conserva- 
tive leadership; 

(2) The conservative victories 


significant 
in the new legislative 





in Houston which ousted four lib- 
eral House incumbents; 

(3) The unexpected liberal 
sweep of San Antonio; 

(4) The heavy turnover in con- 
servative ranks, with net losses, 
in the East Texas delegation. 


Veterans Swept Out 

The losses among veteran con- 
servative legislators were severe. 
Biggest change, of course, was 
the unseating of Senator William 
Fly of Victoria, chairman of the 
powerful Senate Finance Commit- 
tee and generally regarded in Aus- 
tin as the heir-apparent to Ben 
Ramsey’s presiding chair. Fly was 
crushed by Bill Patman, son of 
liberal Texas Congressman Wright 
Patman of Texarkana. 

But while Fly’s loss weakened 
the Senate parliamentary “team” 
somewhat, conservative leader- 
ship losses were much more 
sweeping in the House. Almost 
every prominent conservative 
leader in the long seven-month 
tax fight of 1959 will be missing 
from the 1961 lineups—Speaker 
Waggoner Carr, veteran sales tax 
advocates Frates Seeligson and 
Bob Strickland of San Antonio, 
Scott MacDonald of Ft. Worth, 
and Bob Woolsey of Corpus 
Christi; one-time Speaker candi- 
date Joe Burkett of Kerrville; and 
Max Smith of San Marcos, the 
“dean of the House” and long-time 
chairman of its appropriations 
committee. 

In addition, the informal team 
of floor leaders that functioned 
in behalf of Speaker Carr’s con- 
servative forces last year suffered 
rudely at the hands ‘of voters. 
V. L. “Bo” Ramsey, chairman of 
the key revenue and taxation 
committee, was defeated in his bid 
for Comptroller, Pete Matthew of 
Yoakum was upset in his reelec- 
tion bid by freshman Paul Haring, 
and H. J. “Doc” Blanchard of 
Lubbock did not seek reelection. 

Returnees from Carr’s “team” 
include W. T. Oliver, who defeat- 
ed his liberal opponent in a close 
runoff after trailing in the pri- 
mary, Bill Heatly of Paducah and 
Dick Cory of Victoria. 

Of the eleven conservative lead- 
ers listed who will not return to 
the 57th legislature, three ran for 
higher office and were defeated, 








AUSTIN 

Readers may wish to com- 
pare the Observer’s appraisal 
of the 1961 legislature with 
the conclusions in other news 
media. 

United Press International 
said it will be the most liberal 
legislature in modern state 
history, while Associated 
Press said it will be “a legis- 
lature of moderates with may- 
be a shade toward liberal in 
political philosophy.” 

Dick Wall, writing in the 
San Antonio Express, said 
conservatives were “cautious- 
ly” assessing their gains in 
the House at four or five seats. 
Dallas News said the legisla- 
ture will be “younger and 
more diverse,” but most ob- 
servers, including some lob- 
byists, consider, it more lib- 





Other Evaluations 


eral, “largely because some 
well-known_ conservatives 
were defeated.” 

Texas Manufacturers’ Assn., 
in a “file for reference” re- 
port to its members June 8, 
said: “It should be kept in 








mind that a man who voted 
somewhat liberal in one ses- 
sion might, due to changing 
conditions and issues, reflect 
a middle-of-the-road or possi- 
bly conservative attitude in a 
subsequent session. .. . With 
these thoughts in mind,” 
T.M.A. said that whereas the 
1959 legislature was 46 per- 
cent conservative and 45.33 
liberal, the 1961 legislature 
will be 51.33 percent conserv- 
ative, 40 percent liberal (with 
the 8.67 percent in the “mid- 
dle” the same for both ses- 
sions). 





four were defeated for reelection, 
and four voluntarily retired. 


Houston, San Antonio 

Liberal losses were centered in 
Harris County, though there were 
occasional losses elsewhere in the 
state. Turned out of office by the 
conservative upsurge in Houston 
were Dean Johnston, Bill Kilgar- 
lin, Roger Daily, and Clyde Miller. 
In addition, the seat held by re- 
tiring J. Ed Winfree was won by 
conservative W. H. Miller. New 
Houston conservatives are Henry 
Grover, Paul Floyd, Don Garrison, 
and Donald Shipley. Liberal in- 
cumbents who survived in Hous- 
ton were Bob Eckhardt and 
Charles Whitfield. Criss Cole also 
returns. 

Elsewhere in the state, liberal 
Bob Jackson of Corsicana was 
defeated by conservative Paul 
Curington; Ted Myatt of Cleburne 
retired and was replaced by a 
conservative; James Bates of Ed- 
inburg and Zeke Zbranek of Lib- 
erty, both liberals, unsuccessfully 
ran for the Senate and were re- 
placed in the House by conserva- 
tives; Jamie Clements of Crock- 
ett did not seek reelection, and his 
replacement, George Richards of 
Huntsville, is tabbed as “not as 
liberal”; Oscar Laurel of Laredo 
did not seek reelection, his seat 
going to a mcderate. 

The liberal sweep of San An- 
tonio turned out of office all but 
one of the “Bexar Legislative 
Team,” the conservative ticket 
that had operated successfully for 

(Continued on Page 8) 
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New Trends 


From Our Louisiana 

Legislative Correspondent 

BATON ROUGE, La 

On July 27th in Louisiana 
a new law takes effect mak- 
ing it a crime punishable by 
imprisonment to conceive or 
give birth to an illegitimate 
child. 

A companion bill with sim- 
ilar penalties for the new 
crime of entering into a com- 
mon-law marriage also takes 
effect in July. Both partners 
in such extra-legal unions are 
liable to a $500 fine and one 
year in prison or both. 

The bills passed through 
the legislature this month 
under the tag, “administra- 
tion segregation package.” 
They became known as “the 
bastard bills.” 


They were hatched by the joint 
legislative committee on segrega- 
tion. Their effects will be felt 
mostly by Negroes, if state wel 
fare department statistics are rep- 
resentative. 

The welfare department, per 
haps the only state agency with 
indicative statistics on_ illegiti- 
macy in Louisiana, counted 18,743 
illegitimate Negro children on its 
rolls and 1,190 illegitimate white 
children. Roughly 31 per cent of 
all Negro children on the aid to 
dependent children list were ille 
gitimate. 

A welfare department spokes 





The San Antonio Case 


AUSTIN 


Some 17,000 policyholders 
in the defunct Franklin 
American Insurance Co., San 
Antonio, have a half-million- 
dollar interest in a lawsuit 
filed against five San Anto- 
nians—a lawsuit fraught with 
political implications. 

One of the defendants, John 
Peace, is the man whom Gov. 
Price Daniel had placed upon the 
state Democratic executive com- 
mittee in 1958 after Daniel had 
rejected, as objectionable to him, 
the Bexar County caucus nominee 
for the job, Bernard Lifshutz. 

Peace has served as vice-chair- 
man of the seven-member resolu- 
tions committee of S.D.E.C., and 
in the absence of Mrs. H. H. 
Weinert, Seguin, as for example 
on June 13, has presented the re- 
ports of the committee. He is also 
a delegate at large to the Demo- 
cratic national convention from 
Texas. 

Elmo Burke, Jr., another of the 
defendants, is a delegate to Los 
Angeles, also. Sam Bennett, Jr., 
a third defendant, is mayor of 
Castle Hills, Bexar County. The 
other two individual defendants 
are Burke, Sr., and Barney T. 
Matteson. Six companies control- 
led by the Burkes are also cited. 

The State Liquidator, C. H. 
Langdeau, acting as court receiver 
for Franklin American, ‘accuses 
these five men and the six Burke 
companies of “a joint adventure 
and conspiracy to defraud the 
(Franklin American) Company... 
to obtain the controlling stock of 


j| said company, to pay for the same 





out of the assets of the company 
without material expenditure on 
their part .. . merely for the pur- 
pose of promoting and subserving 
their individual interests.” 

‘Peace, the petition filed in 126th 
district court here alleges, was at- 


torney for all the defendant per- | 


sons and companies. He was to 


receive about five percent of th« 


stock acquired in the company 
the Burkes ten percent, and Ben- 


nett and Matteson 85 percent, it| 


is charged. 

The Observer tried to contact 
Peace and the Burkes this week 
‘but found them all out of town 
However, Burke, Sr., has issued 
a statement denouncing the suit 
and threatening a suit for dam- 
ages. In a wire to Ins. Cmsr. Wm 
A. Harrison, Burke said: “Charges 
made and published . . . against 
me and others are malicious and 
unfounded and have no 
This statement was made by your 
Liquidator C. H. Langdeau. These 
charges must be publicly ac- 


knowledged in the San Antonio} 


paper as being incorrect. If this 


is not done I will file suit imme-| firm 


truth. | « 


an eommented that illegitimacy 
was a consequence of “the ethnic 
roots of the Negro race, a system 
the mother bears full 
esponsibility for her offspring, 
and the stag roams at large.” 

The spokesman also dreaded a 
I result of the new law 

zainst common-law marriage. 
The department has until now 

ognized many such unions as 
nomically stable and has held 
man responsible for the main- 
ance of the woman and chil- 

n living with him. 

If the new law is strictly ap- 
plied, these men would desert 

“families” en masse, he said, 
eaving those behind to seek aid 
1 the state or from charities. 
common-law marriage is a 
consummated by a man 
woman living together but 

by their legal wedlock. It is 
lled a common-law marriage be- 
ise the common law accords 
such unions-in-fact a legal status. 

Under terms of the illegitimacy 
woman's first childbirth 
of wedlock is. forgiven. It is 
upon her second such birth 
that she becomes subject to fine 
and imprisonment. 

An admitted flaw in the new 
law would make the woman HIa- 
ble upon her first extra-marital 
pregnancy if she bore twins. 

Lawmakers and state capitol 
sources interviewed on the moti- 

tion for such legislation an- 

(Continued on Page 8) 
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I don't think anybody has tried 
to put any pressure on anybody. 
| And I'm glad, because I wouldn't 
| operate under it. We're just going 
| along doing our work. It’s unfor- 
tunate if we have to name some- 
body who's high in politics.” 


1 
| 
| 


Sources in the Liquidator’s Di- 
vision said the company’s deficit 
s roughly $1.5 million. Total re- 

very sought by the suit is $575,- 
in the alternative, this 

m less the value of some Insur- 
|Omedie Life Insurance Co. stock 
conceded to have a book value of 
$73,551. Thus the outcome of the 
| suit will have a good deal to do 
| with how much of their money 
the policyholders estimated by the 
| Liquidator’s Division to number 
| 17,000 will eventually recover. 


| 

| Allegations Only 

| The receiver's petition of course 

|contains only allegations, none of 

which have yet been tested, 

| proved, or disproved in a court 

| of law 

Houston American Insurance 
stock, fire, and casualty 

was organized in 1953 and 


| 780, o1 


i Co a 
| 


diately against you for malicious-| the name changed to Franklin 


ness and defamation of my char 
acter.” 
Harrison had no comment.| 
Langdeau said he does not know | 
any of the gentlemen and the suit 
therefore could not be malicious 
“We're objective about things 
We're just doing our job,” Lang-| 
deau told the Observer. 
Asked whether political pres-| 
sure had been brought to bear, 
Langdeau said, “No. Since Feb 
10, 1958, when I came over here, | 


| American 


| control, 


in 1957. On June 20, 
the company was thrown 
into receivership and Langdeau 
named the receiver. Langdeau 
now sues either for payment of 
debts he claims the defendants 
owe the company or for damages. 

In his petition, he names six 
companies he says the Burkes 
Highland Hills, Ince., 
Burke Shopping Centers, Inc., 
Sunset Ridge Apts. Inc. and 

(Continued on Page 2) 


1958, 








Washington Reports 


WASHINGTON 

Congress drove toward 
some form of solution for two 
national political issues—the 
$1.25 minimum wage and 
medical aid for the aged—be- 
fore the recess until after the 
national conventions. 

Texas AFL-CIO President Jerry 
Holleman was in Washington to 
join the labor forces working for 
the national niinimum and the 
Forand bill for the needy aged. 


Meanwhile, the Senate liberals’ 
gains on tax issues vanished in 
the House-Senate conference com- 
mittee, just as they had in 1959. 


With support from Sens. Lyn- 
don Johnson and Ralph Yarbor- 
ough, Senate liberals had struck 
the four percent dividend credit 
on income tax. With Johnson's, 
opposition and Yarborough’'s sup- 
port, they had added an amend- 
ment aimed at ending certain bus- 
iness entertainment deductions. 


The conference committee, in- 
cluding Sens. Byrd -and Kerr, 
dropped these changes. In the an- 
gry debate Tuesday, the report 
was accepted, 61-32, Johnson vot- 
ing aye, Yarborough voting no. 

After the vote, Johnson de- 
nounced a published report he 
“demanded” Sen. Frear change his 
vote from no to aye on the divi- 
dend tax change before it passed 
42-41. He said he agreed with the 
report of the conference commit- 
tee. 

Sen. Douglas said, “This type of 
bipartisan coalition control dom- 
inates all committees in money 
matters. It is frustrating to the 
great industrial sections of the 
northeast, and to the country.” 

Calling Castro an “unsound, 
slanderous, double-dealing ty- 
rant,” Yarborough advocated a 
cut in quotas on sugar imports 
from Cuba and allocation of more 
production to US., particularly 
Texas, growers. 

Texas sugar acreage, he said, is 
less than three square miles. “You 
could run down the mall here and 
have a larger area than that,” he 
said. 


The President requested power 
to alter the Cuban sugar quota. 
Favoring this, Yarborough said, 
“The decision of Castro to enter 
into economic agreements with 
Russia, and his continuous hostile 
and insulting manner in whipping 
up resentment against America, 
makes it mandatory to approve 
the President’s request. .. . 

“Farmers of many counties in 
the Texas Panhandle and upper 
South Plains can produce excel- 
lent beet sugar crops, and it will 
bring more money than most crops. 
Yet Texas farmers are allotted only 
1,800 acres for sugar beet produc- 
tion. 


“We should not leave a substan- 
tial supply of the vital commodity 
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to the whim of an unsound, slan- 
derous, double dealing tyrant,” 
Yarborough said. 


The House passed a medical aid 
bill which would affect no more 
than one million of the nation’s 
16 million citizens 65 and over. 
Texans provided five of the 23 
no votes as this bill passed 381-23. 


The nay-saying Texans were 
Alger, Burleson, Fisher, Mahon, 
and Rogers. Other Texans voting 
approved. 


Alger and Dowdy okayed recom- 
mitting a farm bill tg substitute 
Senate language while the other 
Texans opposed that move. Then 
Alger, Burleson, Casey, Dowdy, 
and Thomas parted from the rest 
of their Texas colleagues and vot- 
ed to kill the farm bill, which was 
done, 236-170. 


The Senate foreign relations 
committee approved Diablo Dam 
near Del Rio on the Rio Grande 
but specified that all power fea- 
tures be “self-liquidating.” The 
House has approved a dam with 
public power. 


(Interior Secretary Fred Seaton 
officiated at ground-breaking 
ceremonies for the Three Rivers 
(Twin Buttes) dam and reservoir 
near San Angelo. The dam is to 
span three streams and extend for 
eight miles—the second - largest 
earth-filled dam the U.S. govern- 
ment has built. Seaton said that 
the project will exhaust the water 
yield possibilities of the Concho 
River; if more water is needed, he 
said it will have to come from 
regional and interregional proj- 
ects.) 


Rep. Omar Burleson, Anson, an- 
nounced to the House that here- 
after members get only $12 a day 
expenses or $25 if they get ad- 
vance permission. He said past 
procedures let “bounty hunters... 
sell half truths and insinuations 
to publications who have an ax 


to grind and an ulterior motive” 
and “are able to destroy a degree 
of confidence in the people's 
elected officials far greater than 
a subversive group working in 
our country toward that purpose.” 


Burleson, as chairman of the 
House committee in charge of ex- 
pense accounts, came under fire 
from Life Magazine and the 
Knight newspapers for his own 
and others’ expense accounts. 


Sens. Yarborough, in his radio 
report to Texans, emphasized 
“pockets of poverty”; 3.5 million 
workers unemployed, nearly five 
percent of the U.S. workforce, in- 
cluding 150,000 Texans; four more 
major U.S. corporations entering 
the lists of 45 others with annual 
sales over $1 billion last year 
while 100,672 small businesses 
went bankrupt the same year; 7.5 
million U.S. families, 14 percent, 
with total incomes of less than 
$2,000 a year. 
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Speaker's Race Is Open 


w Some Texas dailies seemed 
to be bracing for the out- 
come of the Los Angeles conven- 
tion. Dallas News writer Wayne 
Gard, in an editorial-page feature, 
said Richard Nixon “seems likely 
to become the next president” and 
commends a book he says “shows 
clearly the falsity of the smears” 
on Nixon. The pro-Johnson Abi- 
lene Reporter-News said John 
Kennedy is “disregarding South- 
ern feeling entirely” and Adlai 
Stevenson if renominated would 
ignore Southern sentiment again, 
“with the same result.” 
Rejoicing continues in the 
dailies over the ouster of 
Mrs. R. D. Randolph as’ Demo- 
cratic national committeewoman 
from Texas. The Abilene Reporter- 
News looked forward to her loss 
“with good cheer.” Allen Duck- 
worth in the Dallas News, calling 
her “a Johnson hater who wants 
to vote for Adlai Stevenson,” spec- 
ulates that her right to her half- 
vote in the convention apart from 
the Texas unit rule will come be- 
fore the national convention. 
Ww The Texas State Journal of 
Medicine, reiterating oppo- 
sition of Texas physicians to so- 
cial security for themselves, says 
that for physicians, “social secur- 
ity is nothing more than an addi- 
tional progressive income tax.” 





Texas AFL-CIO News states 

that R. B. (Dick) Latting, 
Gov. Daniel’s new commissioner 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
“has devoted considerable time 
and effort for development of in- 
dustrial safety programs in Texas 
and is expected to continue those 
efforts in his new position.” 
w Ed C. Burris, Texas Manu- 

facturers’ Assn. vice-presi- 
dent, writes in current Texas In- 
dustry, the TMA magazine, about 
“this continuing controversy be- 
tween the union-leader, liberal, 
socialistic forces and the conserv- 
tive, pro-job-making, business- 
minded groups.” 





Political Intelligence 


Ww The Speaker’s race obvious- 

ly was not decided by the 
legislative runoffs. If it had been, 
one of the two candidates, Wade 
Spilman of McAllen or Jim Tur- 
man of Gober, would have laid 
out his pledged majority publicly 
by now. Turman laid out 78 
pledges and promises for a se- 
lected press group, but not for 
publication, and including some 
second-choice pledges after first 
votes for minor candidates for the 
job. Turman condemned “the sin- 
ister influence of big-money pres- 
sure.” Spilman said he is assured 








of victory, many Turman claims 
are incorrect, and Turman has 
made improper promises of “jobs 
and committee chairmanships.” 
Spilman named no figures. Rep. 
Byron Tunnell, Tyler, withdrew 
from the race in Spilman's favor, 
saying “we must practice conserv- 
atism in every area possible” to 
furnish needed services. Rep. W. S. 
Heatly, Paducah, chairman of the 
House appropriations panel, the 
next day announced for Spilman, 
saying the contest is an “out-and- 
out” liberal-conservative battle 
for control. Rep. C. W. Pearcy, 
Temple, countered Heatly, an- 
nouncing his support of Turman 
and denying that the conserva- 
tive-liberal issue would be settled 
by anything but the composition 
of the House. 
tA Ousted Texas Young Demo- 
crats’ vice-president Jesse 
Price of Dallas, condemning “gog- 
gle-eyed liberals—ultra, ultra lib- 
erals” he said are included in the 
dominant group led by State 
President Bill Kilgarlin, told the 
Dallas News that “moderates” 
will try to set up a new organiza- 
tion in September coincident with 
the state convention that month. 
Price said the state party leaders 
will support his group, especially 
since Mrs. R. D. Randolph will 
not be committeewoman. 





THE SAN ANTONIO CASE 


(Continued from Page 1) 
Burke Construction Co,, all of San 
Antonio, and Sands Motor Hotel, 
Inc., and El Motel Sands, Inc., of 
Laredo. 

Late in 1955, Bennett and Matte- 
son were insurance partners; the 
Burkes were engaged in land 
development and_ subdivision 
through the named companies, 
each of which, it is alleged, were 
“entirely dominated and control- 
led” by the Burkes. Langdeau asks 
the court to “pierce the corporate 
veil” to make the Burkes individ- 
ually responsible as the alter egos 
of the companies. 

Main Bank and Trust Co. was 
organized by Bennett, Peace, 
Burke, Jr., and Matteson in Octo- 
ber, 1955. (The bank says they 
have not been connected with the 
bank since 1957.) 

The petition states that in De- 
cember, 1955, the’ four named 
were all directors of the Main 
Bank. About Sept., 1955, it is al- 
leged, Bennett and Matteson want- 
ed to buy control of the insurance 
company “by withdrawing ... 
funds from the company.” In De- 
cember, it is argued, “a joint ad- 
venture and conspiracy” was con- 
ceived by all the defendants, 
“with the advice and counsel of 
their co-conspirator, the attorney 
of all defendants, to wit: John 
Peace,” “. . . to enter into the 
scheme and conspiracy to defraud 
the company” with the Burkes 
and Peace in the background and 
Bennett and Matteson to “appear 
openly and apparently as the sole 
parties in interest.” 


“It was agreed,” the petition 
maintains, “by and between the 
defendants that they would ac- 
complish their unlawful end re- 
sults by coordinated management 
and mismanagement, which on its 
face was to appear as independent, 
arms length, dealings between in- 
dependent parties, but that any 
action taken in such joint adven- 
ture would be upon the advice 
and consent of defendant John 
Peace whose duty it was to guide 
and direct the path of such joint 
adventure .. . to insure that the 
parties defendant would attain 
control of the company by the 
use of the company’s own assets, 
retain control and domination of 
the company by directing the ac- 
tions of defendants (Bennett and 
Matteson), and reap a great profit 
therefrom if possible, or if not, to 





insure that if any money was lost 
in the joint adventure it would 
be lost by the company and not 
by the parties defendant.” 

The petition charges that the 
scheme was that the Burkes were 
to get an interim loan to buy the 
controlling stock and thereafter 
to use certain portions of their 
property as security and by means 
of a loan so secured “to withdraw 
sufficient funds from the company 
to pay off said interim loan.” The 
Burkes were to hold the control- 
ling stock until their property was 
returned to them free and clear, 
it is alleged. 


Transactions 

Complicated transactions are 
then reviewed in the petition’s al- 
legations: 


Dec. 16, 1955, Bennett and Mat- 
teson agreed to buy 68 percent of 
the company’s stock for $409,000. 

Dec. 29, 1955, Bennett and Mat- 
teson borrowed $407,605 from Main 
Bank, the promissory notes se- 
cured by Highland Hills, the 
Burke firm, to repurchase them if 
they were not paid off by Jan. 7, 
1956. ‘ 

(The receiver alleges that, since 
beneficiaries of the loan were also 
directors of Main Bank, but a ma- 
jority of the directors of the bank 
had not approved the loan and 
spread approval upon their min- 
utes, a provision of the banking 
code was violated. This cited pro- 
vision carries a fine of not more 
than $5,000 or a five-year peni- 
tentiary term or both for viola- 
tions.) 

Dec. 30, 1955, Bennett and Mat- 
teson bought the stock and took 
control of the company and “be- 
gan liquidating the stocks, bonds, 
and other securities of the com- 
pany and converting them into 
cash.” 

Jan. 9, 1956, Bennett and Matte- 
son, “over the objection of a fi- 
nancial advisor on the board of 
directors, took $484,000 from the 
company and paid their indebted- 
ness to the Main Bank.” 

The petition said “they attempt- 
ed to make this appear as a legal 
transaction” in this way: High- 
land Hills for $484,000 delivered to 
the insurance company a promis- 
sory note for that amount payable 
by July 10, 1956. On the same day 
Highland Hills delivered to the 
insurance company a valid lien 
on some property. Highland Hills 
“then professed to loan” the $484,- 





000 “which they had received from 
the company for this purpose” to 
Bennett and Matteson individual- 
ly. Bennett and Matteson “pur- 
portedly” pledged all the stock 
thus acquired to Highland Hills 
as security for the personal loan 
to them. 

At this point, Langdeau charges, 
the defendants “had wrongfully 
abstracted $484,000 from the com- 
pany and had paid off the $407,- 
604.64 indebtedness, plus interest, 
to the Main Bank.” 

Jan. 13, 1956, “defendants caused 
to be issued” 12,239 shares of 
Franklin American Co. stock to 
Peace and each of the Burkes. On 
March 24, it is said, Bennett and 
Matteson each received 96,902 
shares in the insurance company. 

About Nov. 19, 1956, the petition 
charges, Bennett and Matteson 
purported to release the $484,000 
note and deed of trust lien by an 
instrument that “recited payment 
in full” of the $484,000. The peti- 
tion charges this release “was 
executed wholly without legal 
consideration.” 

Dec. 31, 1956, the petition con- 
cedes, defendants “caused to be 
deposited to the credit of the 
company” $100,000 from Highland 
Hills, as credit on a new note of 
$484,000 from Highland Hills. 


Control Sold 

In March and April, 1957, the 
petition continues, the Pioneer 
Fisher interests agreed to buy all 
the controlling stock of the in- 
surance company, the company 
obtaining shares of InsurOmedic 
stock with a book value of $73,551. 
The petition alleged that during 
this transaction, defendants 
“fraudulently misappropriated 
$30,451" of Franklin American's 
money to buy other InsurOmedic 
stock. 

After tracing out the legal his- 
tory of land involved in these 
transactions, the petition asserts 
that in Dec. 1956, the defendants 
became delinquent in the payment 
of a note for $484,000, and owe 
the money plus interest to the 
receiver. The $30,451 plus interest 
is claimed. : 

The defendants have not yet 
filed their answer to the receiver's 
allegations. Clearly much of the 
receiver's case depends on the 
charge of conspiracy and the con- 
tention that the transactions re- 
cited were not performed at 


arms’-length. 


ou 2 w& 


- Delegation to L.A. 


AUSTIN 


The Texas delegation to 
the Democratic national con- 
vention is heavily weighted 
with lawyers, businessmen, 
and politicians, an analysis of 
the delegation as identified 
in a brochure prepared by 
Johnson forces indicates. 

The Harris County Johnson for 
President Headquarters has print- 
ed, for 50 cents a copy, a “par- 
tial list of delegates” to Los An- 
geles “for the use of Senator Lyn- 
don B. Johnson's friends.” 

Some of the Texas delegates and 
alternates are identified, and oth- 
ers are not. 

Simply tabulating the occupa- 
tions indicated, after abstracting 
out the 41 persons not identified 
by occupation and the 20 women 
on the delegation, the Observer 
comes up with these occupational 
totals among the Texas delegates 
and alternates: 

Attorneys, 41; industry and bus- 
iness, 38; members of Congress, 
18; city, county, and state officials, 
16; labor union officials, 5; farm- 
identified persons, 4; professional 
persons, 4; former Vice-President 
John Nance Garner; Cliff Carter, 
“Assistant to LBJ”; and one rail- 
road worker. 

Many of the attorneys, of 
course, represent business inter- 
ests. The Observer did not notice 
any labor lawyers on the list. 
Among the barristers on the dele- 
gation, however, are Ed Clark, 
the Austin oil and insurance lob- 
byist, and John Connally, the Fort 
Worth oil and businessman. John 
Ben Shepperd, Odessa oilman, is 
identified only as an attorney. 

There are two Negroes on the 
delegation, G. J. Sutton, San An- 
tonio, a businessman (but not so 
identified), and Dr. Everett Giv- 
ens, Austin, a dentist. There is 
one Latin-American, Bexar Cty. 
Cmsr. Albert Pena. 

The industry-and-business total 
breaks down this way: 

Industry, 4; insurance, 3; fur- 
niture dealers, 2; dry cleaning, 1; 
newspaper publishing, 5; bankers, 
5; hardware, 1: oil, 7; drug store, 
1; builders, 3; butane gas, 1; car 
dealer, 1; radio station, 2; tool 
company, 1; lumber company, 1. 

The four industry - connected 
persons are E. B. Germany, presi- 
dent, and Marvin Watson, Ger- 
many’s assistant, Lone Star Steel 
Co.; and H. F. Jenkins and Leon 
Johnson of Sheffield Steel, Hous- 
ton. 

The seven oil-identified persons 
are H. T. Hulme, Humble Oil, 
Baytown; Guy Warren, oil oper- 
ator, Corpus Christi; French Rob- 
ertson, oil operator, Abilene; J. 
Ed Connally, oil operator, Abilene; 
Wesley West, oil operator, Hous- 
ton; R. E. Chambers, oil operator, 
Wichita Falls; and Eugene Locke, 
president of Texas Independent 
Producers and Royalty Owners 
Assn. in 1958-59, from Dallas. 

The union-connected delegates 
do not include Jerry Holleman, 
president, or Fred Schmidt, sec- 
retary - treasurer, AFL-CIO in 
Texas, both of whom declined to 
go to Los Angeles as delegates. 

They are Hiram Moon, Dallas, 
and E. L. McCommas, Fort Worth, 
staff members of the UAW in 
Texas; Jack Martin of the San 
Antonio ironworkers (not so iden- 
tified, but, included in the labor 
total); Herbert O. Paul of Austin, 
legislative division, railroad 
brotherhoods; L. L. (Nick) Mor- 
rison, Winnie, identified as busi- 
ness agent of the Beaumont pipe- 
fitters’ local, for re-election to 
which position, however, he was 
defeated the Saturday before the 
state Democratic convention; and 
W. S. Ingram, Buffalo, identified 
as a retired railroad employee. 

The delegates and alternates 
identified with farming and 
ranching include two with REA 
co-ops, one “cotton planter,” and 





one rancher, millionaire Dolph 
Briscoe of Uvalde. 

The professional people include 
one college-associated person, one 
physician, one public relations 
man (Jake Pickle of Austin), and 
the one dentist. 


Other Developments 

The Democratic national com- 
mittee noted that Texas desig- 
nated one national delegate too 
many, but one of the delegates, 
Lloyd Crosslin, has died since the 
convention. 

Stuart Long, Austin newsman 
who was pro-Johnson until the 
county convention at which he 
maintains the chairmanship was 
stolen from him, agreed to pre- 
sent “the case for Kennedy” at 
a University of Texas gathering. 
“I'm not for any candidate now, 
since I’m not a delegate,” he said. 
“I thought I might as well get 
some practice since Kennedy 
might be the nominee.” 

Long’s Austin Rport did not 
predict that 25 of the persons on 
the Texas list to Los Angeles 
would bolt the party in 1960, as 
stated last week, but stated that 
at least 25 of them were for Ei- 
senhower in 1956. 

Two labor papers, Texas AFL- 
CIO News and the state AFL-CIO 
Report, discussed the state con- 
vention at length. 

The News, as noted last week, 
denied threats of reprisal from 
Johnson or Speaker Rayburn but 


granted there were “pressures, 
from all directions.” 
As for the change in labor's 


course—a change so obvious, AP 
said in a story last Sunday that 
Texas liberals were “deserted by 
organized labor”—the labor paper 
said, “It became apparent . 
that some of our friends . . . were 
using (the party loyalty) issue to 
justify the sending of a contest- 
ing delegation to Los Angeles for 
the sole purpose of damaging 
Johnson's chances for the nomina- 
tion. Regardless of what our per- 
sonal sentiments might have been 
in this regard,” Texas COPE had 
set a policy against helping or 
hindering any Democratic candi- 
date’s candidacy. 

The weakness of the 2,252-40 





vote did not stem from any action 
by labor, “It was in the arithme- 
tic we had to start with” and 
could not have been materially 
altered, the News said. 

Denying “Cock Robin” (liberal- 
ism) is dead, the labor paper said 
“the liberal movement in Texas 
has been disposed for too many 
years to seek out a succession of 
Goliads and Alamos in which it 
could fight to its mortal end. This 
is a fine endeavor for liberals who 
carry only responsibility for their 
personal conduct and not the ad- 
ditional responsibility of what 


happens to the farmers ... or 
the working men and women... 
when they guess wrong, act 


wrong, or speak up at the wrong 
time... 

“Those who wrap themselves 
now in their bloodied standards 
may honorably do so. But they 
make a tragic mistake if they can 
think of Texas liberalism only in 
terms of those who stood in the 
sun at the Rock Garden in Austin. 
To do so is to say that Maury 
Maverick is not a liberal, that Bob 
Eckhardt is not a liberal, that 
Wayne Justice is not a liberal, 
yes, and that Alex Dickie is not 
a liberal, either. If Texas liberal- 
ism can only stand in such a small 
circle, it was doomed before the 
roll call. 

“As for labor, if we could have 
changed the results we would 
have. Since we couldn't we will 
busy ourselves getting ready for 
San Jacin 


New York Report 

Murray Kempton, writing in 
the New York Post, quotes one 
Texas labor delegate (whom he 
does not name): “We always fig- 


.| ured that we couldn’t bother Lyn- 


don much anywhere else, but we 
could always stop him for the 
presidential nomination, just by 
raising hell at the state conven- 
tion and embarassing him with a 
bolt. If the Dixiecrats bolted him, 
that would be an asset; for us to 
walk out would arouse people like 
us all over the North. But we 
figured he wasn’t going anywhere 
in Los Angeles, so we just grum- 
bled and didn’t raise any loud 
complaint.” 





Yarborough’s Stance 


AUSTIN 

Sen. Ralph Yarborough has 
come under intense pressure to 
endorse Sen. Lyndon Johnson for 
president since the state Demo- 
cratic convention, but has de- 
clined again to do so. 

Visited by Johnson supporters 
from Texas, Yarborough has also 
been aware of press reports ap- 
pearing in Texas speculating that 
Cong. Jim Wright, Fort Worth, 
may oppose him in 1964. Wright 
is a favored booster of Johnson’s. 


Speculation has named Wright 
lately as either Johnson's choice 
to succeed him in the Senate if 
he is elected president, or—as 
Dean Boswell, Dallas Times-Her- 
ald writer puts it—“watch for him 
either as a future opponent against 
Ralph Yarborough, or in the run- 
ning when Gov. Price Daniel 
completes his third term.” 

The day before the state con- 
vention, Yarborough had _ insert- 
éd into the Congressional Record 
the Houston Post’s friendly pro- 
file of Mrs. R. D. Randolph, out- 
going national committeewoman. 


Yarborough said Mrs. Randolph 
is “the most dedicated Democrat 
ever to hold office as national 
committeewoman from Texas” and 
probably has put in as many 
hours of hard work for the Demo- 
cratic Party in the last several 
years as anyone else in the coun- 
try. “Mrs. Randolph has taken the 
lead in the fight for honest gov- 





ernment and party integrity .. . 
She has worked for a dynamic 
progressive Democratic Party,” he 
said. 

Yarborough did not attend the 
state convention. He was not 
named a delegate to Los Angeles 
by the Johnson forces. After the 
convention, the drum-fire started 
to try to persuade him to back 
Johnson. 

That he did not change his po- 
sition was evident from a Dallas 
News interview with him in 
Washington. “I agreed that if I 
were chosen a delegate I would 
vote for Johnson,” he said. “But 
I wasn’t selected. So the question 
is moot.” 

(He had said that if he was a 
delegate and the delegation was 
bound to vote for Johnson, he 
would vote for Johnson.) 

As for the shattering defeat of 
the Democrats of Texas Clubs in 
Austin, Yarborough said, “Oh, 
that group was badly split down 
there. There were four or five 
factions fighting amongst them- 
selves. It was an intra-organization 
fight.” Asked of the future for 
DOTC, he said “I am not a mem- 
ber and don’t set their policies.” 

If Johnson is nominated, Yar- 
borough said he would “cam- 
paign hard for him . . . There 
won't be much need to campaign 
for him in Texas so I'd probably 
concentrate on other states.” He 
will work for any Democratic 
nominee, he said. 





Much Ado, 


Little Shift 


In Democratic Contest 


AUSTIN 


Angles developed, but no 
real changes, in presidential 
politics this week. Sen. Lyn- 
don Johnson of Texas is now 
firmly accepted as the sec- 
ond-place candidate on the 
first ballot. His people, in- 
cluding Speaker Rayburn in 
Washington, this week start- 
ed talk against Sen. John 
Kennedy’s “blitz.” Rayburn 
denied a report Johnson will 
not be nominated—“His name 
will be presented .. . he has 
lots of votes.” 

The governors’ conference in 
Montana resulted in no real de- 
velopments. Gov. Price Daniel 
distributed, to all the governors, 
various gifts (fitted boots and} 
cowboy belts from Justin Boot | 
Co., Fort Worth; Western hats| 
from Byer-Rolnick Hat Co., Gar- 
land; for the wives, silk scarves 
from Neiman-Marcus, Dallas) and 
participated in the press-confer- 
ence competitions on Johnson's 
behalf. Daniel said it would be 
difficult for Kennedy to carry 
Texas, “mainly on account of his 
youth and inexperience.” 

Gov. Mennen Williams, Michi 
gan, said he had been told by a 
person Walter Reuther had told 
that Johnson had told Reuther 
Johnson probably would not go 
for the Forand bill if Williams an- 
nounced for Kennedy. Johnson 
called this untrue and pre-con 
vention nonsense; Daniel called 
it a political fabrication. Associ- 
ated Press, quoting reports from 
“other sources,” said Johnson had 
told Reuther he was trying to get 
a medical aid bill for the aged be 
fore Congress and doubted he 
could hold support for it if spec- 
tacular political moves were 
made, Williams said he announced 
for Kennedy in spite of the al 
leged threat. He told the press 








Johnson is too conservative to 
carry Michigan. 

The vote situation: 
after scoring in New York, has) 
523 votes on the AP poll, next to 
Johnson’s 204.5, Symington's 73.5, | 
Humphrey’s 53.4, Stevenson's 33.5, 
favorite sons and others 205, un- 
committed 357. Johnson got only 
2.5 votes from New York; but 


J. Ea Connally, Texas state chair- | 


man, said after talks with New 
York’s Carmine DeSapio and Mi- 
chael H. Pendergast that he was 
teld that Johnson will get more 
than 100 New York votes if Ken- 
nedy is held off. Johnson arid 
ers claim this first-ballot tabula 
tion: Kennedy 603, Johnson 502 
Symington 94, Humphrey 65 
Stevenson 54, and favorite 
198. 

The Gallup poll of Democratic) 
chairmen found 51 percent re- 
garding Kennedy as the likely 
nominee (Johnson second at 18 
percent) and 71 percent of them 
expecting Kennedy to beat Nixon 
or Johnson winning, 66 pct.; Sy 
mington, 65 pct.; but Stevenson 
losing to Nixon, 57 pct. 

Johnson led Congressional Quar 
terly’s new poll of newspaper edi 
tors, 43% to Stevenson's 30% and 
Kennedy’s 21%. 


‘How and Where’ 

James Blundell, who handled 
Sen. William Blakley’s campaign 
against Sen. Ralph Yarborough, is 
director of Johnson’s field head- 
quarters in Washington. A “con- 
fidentiaf’ memorandum” from 
Blundell to workers, reported the 
Dallas News, said, “Some material 
and information you will receive 
will be marked ‘confidential.’ You 
will have to use your own judg- 
ment as to how and where to dis- 
seminate it. There will be no in- 


sons 


} 


dication that it came from this 
office.” 
Austin Report said accounts 


reaching Austin say Johnson told 
Adlai Stevenson that if Johnson | 
can’t win, Stevenson will get 


Kennedy é 


| columnist 


Johnson's support. 

Five Texans were among 25 
U.S. educators endorsing Johnson. 
The Texans: Dr. Emmett Redford, 
government; Dr. Walter Prescott 
Webb, history; Page Keeton, law 
school dean; Dr. Bob Montgomery, 
economics; and Dr. W. Astor Kirk, 
government. Sen. J. Allen Frear, 
Jr.. (D.Del.) endorsed Johnson. 
In San Angelo, Texas, the Repub- 
lican Secretary of Interior, Fred 
Seaton, recognized Johnson as a 
presidential contender and called 
him “one of the greatest living 
Americans.” 

Will Clayton of Houston, for- 
merly assistant secretary and Un- 
der Secretary of State under 
Roosevelt and Truman, endorsed 
Adlai Stevenson. Clayton, the 
world’s largest exporter of cot- 
ton, said Stevenson is “better 
equipped” to handle world affairs 
than the ofther candidates, “most 
of whom seem absorbed in secon- 
dary problems.” 

Rep. Jim Wright led a Johnson- 
for-president rally in El Paso. The 
Fort Worth congressman § said 
Johnson is “the only man” who 
can unite the country, “the only 
man who can unite east and west, 
north and south, labor, business, 
and farmers, under his banner be- 
cause he is absolutely non-parti- 
san, placing the interests of the 
nation as a whole above all other 
considerations.” 

Henry Clay, Wright said, called 
compromise “the cement which 
binds the Union together.” But 
Johnson has never compromised 


}on principles, Wright added. 


‘Man of Backbone’ 


Johnson himself, in a radio in- 
terview in New York, said Amer- 
ica’s next president “must be a 
man of maturity who has not lost 
the driving force of youth. He 
should be a man of strength and 
at the same time a man of vision. 


| He should be a man of heart and 


a man of backbone. Above all, 
he must be a leader who has 
deeply-held convictions on the 
necessity for freedom surviving’ 
in this world.” 

Johnson advocated foreign policy 
which “will appeal to the people 
of the world rather than just gov- 
ernments.” 

In the big-league speculations, 
Doris Fleeson said 
Johnson, an active candidate for 
a month, “has failed to develop 
any significant new sources of 
strength.” 

In the New York Times, ana- 
lyst W. H. Lawrence wrote that 
Johnson's congressional support, 
naturally strong with his long 
service and powers as leader, had 
not been giving him the results he 
had expected.-In Arizona, Rep. 
Stewart Udall had taken the dele- 
gation away from him for Ken- 
Lawrence wrote; in Mon- 
tana, Sens. Mansfield and Mur- 
ray could not hold a Johnson ma- 
jority; Sens. O'Mahoney and Mc- 
Gee had not been able to bring 
Wyoming to Johnson. Even in 
New Mexico a Kennedy raid 
yielded him about a third of the 
delegation, “a psychological blow, 
undermining the Texan’s candi- 
dacy where he had considered it 
strongest.” 


nedy, 
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Let's Abolish the Poll Tax! 
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Let those flatter who fear, it is not an American art.—JEFFERSON 


Ralph on Lyndon 








Sen. Ralph Yarborough’s refusal 
to endorse Lyndon Johnson for the 
Democratic nomination is an un- 
usual demonstration of political 
courage in a year in Texas not dis- 
tinguished for that attribute. 

It is generally understood in 
Texas that Yarborough has a higher 
regard for Adlai Stevenson as pres- 
idential timber than he does for his 
Texas colleague. 

A Texan’s convictions about the 
presidency, howevér, are not sup- 
posed to be a germane considera- 
tion in Texas this year. What one 
really believes about the welfare of 
the cquntry and the world is sup- 
posed to yield to a hypocritical-if- 
necessary jingoism. 


In most cases, it has. 

Yarborough’s absence from the 
state convention does not have a 
better face on it than anyone else’s 
absence. On the other hand, he has 
been subjected to stinging political 
pressures, directly from many sup- 
porters of his and Johnson’s, indi- 
rectly from insistent reporters’ 
questions; he has been the target 
of veiled intimations that Johnson 
might back an opponent against 
him in 1964. 

These things considered, his re- 
fusal to join the herd of Texas of- 
ficialdom following Johnson is re- 
assuring evidence to independent 
Texans that he is still the man they 
elected in 1957. 


But Kalph on Cue 


We cannot, however, extend our 
enthusiasm to Yarborough’s recent 
explosions of provincialism on for- 
eign policy. 

The first was his assumption of 
leadership in the campaign for new 
shrimp import quotas. Now, shrimp 
from Mexican waters taste just as 
good as those from Lone Star brine. 
The Mexican competition is healthy 
and gives us cheaper shrimp. Pro- 
tectionism for shrimp, like protec- 
tionism for oil, is as short-sighted 
as it is make-shift. Are the Mexi- 
cans supposed to believe we have 
a good neighbor policy when we 
erect such barriers? 

Worse, we think, is Yarborough’s 
support of Eisenhower's request for 
authority to reduce the Cuban su- 
gar quota. As the Dallas News has 
reported, if this is done, Castro will 
trade even more of his sugar for 
Russian crude or sell it at better 
prices elsewhere. We cannot cripple 


Call to 


A provisional committee has been 
formed to bring to an end capital 
punishment in Texas. Harold Kil- 
patrick of the Texas Council of 
Churches is chairman and Mel Zuck 
of the Friends group is secretary. 

“It is our purpose,” they say, “to 
form a_ statewide association to 
work actively to abolish capital pun- 
ishment in Texas, recognizing that 
some persons should be imprisoned 
for life for the protection of society. 
We shall have the task of showing 
Texas citizens that capital punish- 
ment should be abolished for theo- 
logical reasons, that it fails utterly 
as a deterrent, that the death pen- 
alty has already been abolished ex- 
cept for those without money or 
friends, that capital punishment is 
on the way out in most of the west- 
ern nations, and that the death pen- 
alty closes all possibilities of re- 
demption.” 

They want to hear from Texans 
who favor abolition of the death 
penalty in Texas “with the under- 
standing that there will be adequate 
safeguards to prevent early release 
of those committing heinous crimes 
and those deemed incapable of be- 
ing rehabilitated.” 

The Observer advocates the abo- 


Cuba by this sanction. And should 
we? How in imperialism’s name 
have we permitted to develop a 
situation in which the neurotic Cas- 
tro has been driven further and 
further away from his U.S. neigh- 
bor? If our blundering government 
cannot befriend leftists along our 
own shores, how then can we be 
stupid enough to become righteous 
and punitive when they trade with 
who will trade with them? 

As Nixon, of all people, said in 
Houston, we should not try to pun- 
ish Cuba, for this will only drive, 
not only Castro, but all of Latin- 
America, further from us. 

We hope that Yarborough will 
study a while longer the theory of 
free trade, listen to Houstonian Will 
Clayton on the need for economic 
as well as political internationalism 
in the Western world, and retire 
from these unseemly provincial cru- 
sades. 


Merc Y 


lition of capital punishment and 
hopes its readers who wish to as- 
sist, morally or any other way, a 
statewide effort to this end will 
write the Texas Assn. for Abolition 
of Capital Punishment at 504 West 
24th St., Austin 5, Texas. 


Pes Vow 


Lost somewhere in the fast shuf- 
fles of the Dixiecrat-GOP coalition 
under the Capitol Dome in Wash- 
ington is Sen. Paul Douglas’ simple 
little bill to require all moneylend- 
ers, finance companies, anyone in 
the business of extending retail 
credit, to disclose the price of the 
credit to the customer in writing 
before the transaction is consum- 
mated. 

“Is the American consumer en- 
titled to the truth about credit rates 
and charges? The ethical question is 
basically as simple as that,” Sen. 
Douglas says. 

Oh yeah? Listen to the people’s 
newspaper, the Houston Chronicle, 
on the issue. “Another of those fed- 
eral regulation bills which appear 
noble enough in purpose .. . 

“Now it isetrue,” the Chronicle 
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The blue-nose tradition in Texas 
breeds more hypocrisy than a polit- 
ical convention: This is a_ broad 
statement, but it’s a broad situation. 
In the 140-odd dry counties of the 
state the distance from sobriety to 
inebriation is the nearest oasis by 
four-lane highways built specially 
for the heavy traffic. Or perhaps 
around the corner into the alley, 
where the bootlegger socks away 
his loot when he’s not in court tak- 
ing the rap for the town’s hypo- 
crites. Ah, but for hypocrisy, how 
could society hold itself together 
with such stupid rules? We have 
advocated local option on mixed 
drinks, seduced as we were by the 
simple extension of the logic of lo- 
cal option on the sale of beer and 
liquor. This, clearly, would be too 
civilized, and might attract’ unde- 


; Robes | 


Better to 
swill the whole bottle in the kitch- 
en than be seen tippling in a public 
saloon. 


sirable kinds of tourists. 


San Antonio voters elected V. E. 
“Red” Berry their state representa- 
tive because they preferred legal- 
ized horse racing to a general sales 
tax. Forced to the choice, we do too. 
Though horse racing siphons off 
a tremendous amount of purchasing 
power, sometimes ruining the lives 
of whole families, it’s diverting, and 
there is probably some element of 
progressive taxation in the system, 
since the rich will_lose more than 
the poor. We prefer, defectors to 
Dr. Galbraith, the personal income 
tax. We begin to doubt, however, 
the efficacy of the merely intelligent 
solution in Texas these days. 


The Old Songs 


New WAVERLY 

Like most other old people I like 
the old songs best. They seem to have 
more meaning than some of our “rock 
’n roll” gems. So having nothing bet- 
ter to do [ will just sit here and recall 
some of the old ones and dedicate 
them to some of our currently popu- 
lar characters. 

Take, for instance, “Will you love 
me in November as you did in May?” 
That one is a natural for dedication 
to LBJ and his frantic followers. 
And “Rock me to sleep Mother, rock 
me to sleep!” No explanatory words 
are needed in the dedication to Labor, 
though nearly a whole page of the 
House Organ indicates it is uneasy 
slumber. 


“The Old 


proceeds, “that many persons do 
not bother to learn what the rate of 
interest or carrying charges is, and 
many are paying a higher rate than 
they realize. But in most cases the 
store or lender will state it on re- 
quest. Besides, it is not difficult to 
figure for oneself .. . 

“Why should not compulsory la- 
beling laws be left to the states?” 

No problem, you see—states’ 
rights are more important than peo- 
ple’s rights, and besides, all those 
bureaucrats .. . 

(Turn to the Chronicle’s pages 
filled with retail ads for fuller com- 
ment.) 


Folks at Home” who 





never get to Walter Reed and other 
government hospitals get this dedica- 
tion. But of course the Forand bill 
wouldn’t do—it’s AMA-cursed as so- 
cialized medicine. 

“Whither So Swiftly” Flies the 
Timid Swallow?’ La _ Golondrina 
goes to the Bexar County Democrats. 

“Sweet Adeline,” always sung in 
close harmony, goes to Mister Sam, 
who will have harmony in the Demo- 
cratic Party if he has to elect a Re- 
publican president every four years 
to get it. 

“After the Ball Is Over” is dedi- 
cated with no superfluous words to 
the recent state convention. And 
“She’s Only a Bird in a Gilded Cage” 
must be for the delegates who bought 
the $100 tickets to pay on the multi- 
millionaires’ 1959 S.D.F.C. deficit. 

“Backward! Turn Backward! O 
Time in Your Flight” is for all Texas 
voters who on May 7, 1960, voted 
their special interest and hoped the 
Nation would “do all right.” Then in 
correct sequence we have our “darling 
Nellie Gray” gone with our hope 
while we were “sitting by the river.” 

And “Sweet Alice, Ben Bolt.” Re- 
member that touching line, “Of all the 
boys who were school mates then— 
there’s only you and I.” This is dedi- 
cated to Ed and Bob and Chris and 
Alex and and... . 

But any likeness to any person liv- 
ing or dead is ever so very coinciden- 
tal, with a special appeal to the Fifth 
Amendment.—M.F.C, 


Two Reminders: the Value of Dissent 


AUSTIN 

Two of the state’s most intelligent 
editorial pages appear in the Jackson- 
ville Daily Progress and the Corptis 
Christi Caller-Times. In the last few 
months thoughtful editorials on the 
value of dissent appeared on both of 
these pages. Though we thought the 
subject too obvious to justify their 
republication, after the state Demo- 
cratic convention, we no longer do. 

From the Jacksonville Daily Prog- 
ress: 
a 

Dissent ! 

“Progress will require greater lib- 
erty of enterprise, competition and 


dissent,” writes the historian, Will 
Durant. 
Let’s think about dissent for a 


while. 

The Boston Teaparty was the dis- 
sent of a people who wanted freedom 
from what was then the established 
rule of the land. It started the revolu- 
tion that gave America freedom and 
the world the greatest demonstration 
of democracy in action. 

John Peter Zenger defied the rule 
of the governor of his state, went to 
jail for his violations, and gave Amer- 
ica freedom of the press. 

Martin Luther’s dissent from the 
rule of the church and the land 
brought on the Reformation and Prot- 
estantism. =~ 

Sam Houston defied the Mexican 
government and the Texans won their 
freedom from what was the estab- 
lished government. 

The struggle goes on forever—hu- 
man beings struggling for a fuller ex- 
pression of their independence; their 
dignity, their social advancement, 
their economic opportunity. 

When there is oppression there is 
danger of uprising. Batista and the 
sugar barons oppressed the people of 
Cuba and the revolution was inevita- 
ble. Now the leader of that revolt is 
himself becoming a dictator, and will 
inevitably fall because the people want 
freedom. 

It’s unpopular to go against the 
established customs, the rules of so- 
ciety, the powers that be, the strongly 
entrenched, the so-called superiors. 
But it’s the nature of human beings to 
long for self expression, for equality, 
for justice. 

When a governing body runs too 
smoothly, look out for graft, corrup- 
tion. The city council, the school 
board, the commissioners court or the 
board of directors which is always 
unanimous is either doing nothing or 
doing something wrong. It’s unnatural 
for all thinking people to agree. It’s 
often the dissent which brings out the 
facts needed to establish justice and 
honesty. 

The FBI says look out for the 
employee who is too “faithful, never 
taking a vacation.” That’s the first 
place to look when there is a shortage 
of bank funds. 

Certainly America has plenty of hell 
raisers, dissenters, objectors, rabble 
rousers, and “lone wolves.” But they 
keep the rest of the world straightened 
out. We may and should speak out 
when we differ. 

There was a big business man once 
who promoted the employee who ar- 
gued with him most about policy. 
The others feared to disagree, rob- 
bing the company of the use of their 
brains as well as their hands. 

America is great because of free- 
dom of expression. 

aa 


“And from the Corpus Christi 


Caller-Times: 
aa 


The way of the dissenter has never 
been an easy one in any land or in 
any time. But in America the role 
of the dissenter becomes more dif- 
ficult year by year, as the virtues of 
conformity are stressed in school and 
workday life. 

To dissent, of course, not only has 
the meaning of “thinking apart,” but 
also of “being” apart. It involves a 
deliberate choice of an unconventional, 
unpopular, or novel alternative. At 
one extreme it takes eloquent form in 
the dissenting opinion of a United 


States Supreme Court justice. At the 
other extreme it represents the rebel- 
lion of a child against discipline. It is 
not absent even today in the halls of 
Congress, although too frequently it 
is the hallmark of an unsuccessful 
legislator, as far as_ getting bills 
passed is concerned. 


The arguments for conformity in 
an increasingly complex and populous 
society are cogent ones. There could 
be no effective industrial economy 
nor democratic government, for in- 
stance, for 180 million rugged indi- 
vidualists. On the other hand, the 
American intellectual tradition must 
reject the cynical slogan of the pro- 
fessional legislator: “To get along, go 
along.” 

The call to beeome a “mass man” 
is a most seductive one. Only by 
being “cooperative” and “agreeable” 
can the average person hope to 
achieve status and acceptance by the 


group. If he rebels, he becomes a 
“square,” a radical, perhaps even an 
enemy of the people, a social outcast, 
a “Red,” or worse. Conversely, by 
becoming a mass man he experiences, 
in the words of Carl Gustav Jung, 
“A gentle and painless slipping back 
into the kingdom of childhood, into 
the paradise of parental care 
Where the many are, there is security ; 
what the many believe, must of course 
be true; what the many want, must 
be worth striving for .. .” 

It is a tribute to the toughness of 
the human spirit that great dissenters 
have appeared in most countries to 
shape, in the end, the course of his- 
tory, although they may have been 
rejected, like Galileo, in their time and 
even tortured or put to death. Vor 
the vigorous dissenter in every free 
society is an invaluable catalyst. On 
isstes of substance, ranging from 
religion to astronomy, he offers an 
alternative. 


The framers of our Constitution 
were much more aware than we are 
of the importance of free speech 
when they asserted it as an unalien- 
able privilege in the First Amend- 
ment. They were well aware that 
free speech is a two-edged sword: It 
is at once the chief weapon of the 
revolutionist and the surest protection 
against tyranny. 


The right, even the need for dis- 
sent in a free society, was eloquently 
expressed by Thomas Jefferson in his 
first inaugural address in these words: 
“|. . If there be any among us who 
would wish to dissolve this Union or 
to change its republican form, let 
them stand undisturbed as monuments 
of the safety with which error of 
opinion may be tolerated where rea- 
son is felt free tp combat it.” This, 
surely, is our greatest heritage, the 
right to disagree. 

aa 








The Convention 


AUSTIN 

There are so many perfectly obvi- 
ous defects in the political convention 
system, one feels like a simpleton 
pointing them out, and thereupon al- 
most everyone taking part in the sys- 
tem hoots him down for a_ fool. 
Whether to be taken for a simpleton 
or a fool—in any event, to be taken 
—this seems a suitable set of possi- 
bilities for a Texas liberal these days, 
and conventions therefore again a fit 
subject for wondering. 


CONVENTIONS can_ be 
and are stolen, and nobody goes to 
jail. In fact, the thieves are promoted 
to the next tier of conventions. The 
tools and personnel necessary are an 
inside confederate, known as the in- 
cumbent chairman; advance men, 
generally: bunched as a majority of 
the credentials committee; the thugs 
themselves, usually called floor lead- 
ers; a powder charge for the safe, 
such as a favorite son or a handy 


smear-symbol ; failing that, a hammer, 
called “gavel”; a good shyster, who 
takes your loot to the next highest 
convention; and then a_ fence, the 
dealer who makes the trades with the 
stolen goodies. 

Individuals’ votes and authority are 
also stolen from them. This is a basic 
and accepted part of the system, 
ramed, so as not to be too readily un- 
derstood, “The Unit Rule.” If a con- 
vention divides, say, 55-45, the 55 
cast all the 100 votes at the next high- 
est level, and the 45 get nothing, do 
nothing, and are nothing. That is, 
the winners at one level are the Unit 
at the next. The Units with the most 
votes at the end of the process may 
or may not represent the majority of 
the citizens who came to the grass 
roots conventions in the first place. 
Who knows? (Who cares?) A third 
or so of all the citizens are simply 
dispensed with from the start, denied 
all weight and voice thereafter. At the 
second level, any existing dissonances 





Johnson’s Method 


WASHINGTON 

Unless Sen. John T°. Kennedy trips 
himself between now and the Los 
Angeles convention, the man he has 
most reason to fear is Senate Demo- 
cratic Leader L. B. Johnson of Texas. 

To those who have watched John- 
son operate here these last six years 
it is amazing to note the changes that 
have come over the man. One day he 
is the. ingratiating, let’s-all-be-friends 
type of political glad-hander ; the next 
day he is a rough-tough kick-and- 
gouge fighter who will destroy any- 
one who gets in his way. 

Johnson seems determined that no 
matter what happens to his own pres- 
idential ambitions, the one person who 
must not become President of the 
United States is the man he contemp- 
tuously calls “Johnny” Kennedy. 

Kennedy reciprocates the feeling, 
but seems to find it hard to come to 
grips with the elusive Lyndon. 

As things stand now, Johnson will 
make one big bid to have Kennedy 
accept second place on a Democratic 
ticket which is headed by “LBJ”. If 
Kennedy refuses, as presently seems 
likely, then the Johnson steamroller is 
prepared to start moving. 

lor the Kennedy strategists the 
question is how to handle Johnson. 
It’s not an easy problem because Cal- 
ifornia and Pennsylvania apparently 
hesitate about throwing their \162 
votes to the Massachusetts aspirant. 

Why is it such a tough problem, 
when Kennedy seems so close to a 
quick victory? The answer is to be 
found in this simple, but exceedingly 
effective, line which the Johnson 
backers now put forth to politicians 
across the country: 

“Tf you tie up with Lyndon you just 
can’t lose.” 

What they mean is that Johnson is 
bound to come out in good shape, 


whether or not he is the nominee. 
He has so arranged it in Texas that 
he will automatically be the Senate 
candidate, if he does not win at Los 
Angeles, And since his re-election is 
reassured, this means that once again 
he will be the Democratic leader of 
a Senate which even the Republicans 
concede they have no chance of win- 
ning. 

Reduced to its simplest terms this 
means further that it is Johnson to 
whom the next President must come 
for distribution of all the big political 
plums—job patronage, contracts at the 
Pentagon, judgeships and what have 
you, 

If Kennedy should become the nom- 
inee and go on to become President, 
ke still must live with Lyndon. Other- 
wise his Administration may find it 
self bogged down at the very outset 
of an era that is certain to be one of 
the most difficult in recent American 
history. 

Johnson’s men argue that these are 
the simple facts of political life, so 
why not choose him in the first place ? 
No matter who wins at Los Angeles, 
they reason, Johnson will be the. de 
facto President. 

To backroom politicians it seems to 
be an unanswerable argument. 

The ordinary voter may find this 
hard to accept. There is no doubt that 
Johnson has made some_ headway 
since the summit debacle and Ken- 
nedy’s youth has become a lively sub- 
ject of debate. But certainly there has 
been no groundswell for Johnson. 

Jacob Arvey, the shrewd Illinois 
national committeeman, is one who 
fears the consequences of a Johnson 
steamroller. His solution is for a 
Stevenson-Kennedy ticket which, he 
forecasts, would produce a “spectacu- 
lar sweep” for the Democrats. 

Rosert G. Srivack 


ystem 


are swept aside by another Unit Rule; 
at the level, there’s not much 
minority for the remaining Unit to 
Rule; by the time you get to a national 
convention, whole Units are somehow 
hands of one governor, or one 


state 


in the 


senator, or one state party chairman. 

Of all the useless aspects of a big 
state convention — keynote speeches, 
resolutions, used popcorn boxes—the 
most useless of all is the individual. 
Usually he’s been weeded out at 


a lower level. If he does get to the big 
1 holler all he wants, pro- 
of the policemen dislike 


event, he 
vided none 


this. If he goes to a microphone with- 
out permission he may get carted off 
to jail as a troublemaker. Delegations, 
not individuals, vote. He votes in his 
delegation; then the Unit Rule goes 
to work. Somehow the decisions of the 


committees seem to be taken care of 


before the committees meet. The un- 


tidy minorities of whatever complex- 
ion are swept under the platform, 
where they lie in a clutter on which 
democt lozes. 

No wonder it’s so wild at night in 
the hotel. Nothing really happens to 
the delegate in the daytime. 

STUART LONG, from 
whom a convention was_ recently 
wrested by the good-natured insistence 
of those in power, said the other day 
we ought to abolish these anachronistic 
conventions and adopt the direct pri- 
mar 

Why not? We have the technology 
for direct primaries. very person’s 
vote would be counted (oh, almost 
everyone’s). The majority would win. 
Politician ould be decided instead 
of deciding 

But realistic! Power, gen- 
tlemen, that’s the game. It’s not pro- 
cedures that count, it’s the results. 
Now if We Can 


R.D. 


“We Need a Candidate Who’s 
Good for the Local Ticket.” 





St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
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An Interview With John Howard Griffin 


CORPUS CHRISTI 

In the superficial sociability of 
the Southwest Writers’ Confer- 
ence in Corpus Christi the in- 
tense humanity of John Howard 
Griffin was almost overwhelm- 
ing. Author of the much ac- 
claimed, often banned novel, The 
Devil Rides Outside, Griffin, at 
39, has lived on both sides of 
three barriers most people never 
traverse. He has been blind and 
had his sight restored. He has 
lived as a monk and is a mar- 
ried man with two children. He 
is a white man and has traveled 
and worked in the deep South 
as a Negro. 


A tall, powerfully built figure 
in green tinted glasses, direct and 
warm in responding to -questions, 
Griffin retired from the eddying 
guests of a garden party to dis- 
cuss his Southern journey with 
the Observer. 

The trip, he said, was “trig- 
gered by reports of increased 
Negro suicides in the deep South. 
They all seemed to give the same 
reason: Why live or die?” 

Already stirred by integration 
problems in the South and in his 
home town of Mansfield, Texas, 
and aware that economic pres- 
sures on Negroes were becoming 
more restrictive (“In Mansfield,” 
he said, “everyone employing 
Negroes in a decent position was 
subjected to phone pressure”), 





Griffin agreed at the request of 
Sepia magazine of Fort Worth 
to “undertake an objective sci- 
entific study.” 


“I had two objectives,” he said, 
“to live the experiences. that 
would result from changing sim- 
ply my appearance . . . I did not 
change my name, speech or dress 
... 1 told the truth about myself 
and my background; and to see 
what the economic situation 
would be, what chance an edu- 
cated Negro would have in the 
South.” 

With the help of a New Orleans 
dermatologist and a Japanese ra- 
diation expert Griffin darkened 
his skin, shaved his hair, and 
started his four week tour 
through Alabama, Georgia, Lou- 
isiana, and Mississippi; hitchhik- 
ing and traveling on buses, ap- 
plying for many jobs, getting only 
the most menial. 

“I had intended to ‘pass’ as a 
Negro,” he said, “that was the 
way I thought of it, but there 
was no question of passing. You 
take on the one thing that coun- 
ter-distinguishes you from a Ne- 
gro and you become a Negro. 
Both races accepted me on sight.” 

Experiencing for the first time 
the prohibitions of segregation, 
constantly receiving looks of con- 
tempt and suspicion, treated with 
casual arrogance by the most ig- 





norant whites, he found the im- 


pact on his personality was “dev- 
astating.” 

“I wanted to turn back, but it 
was too late to turn back. I had 
an almost overpowering urge to 
slash out,” he said. “Economic 
suppression is becoming impossi- 
ble. The miracle is that the Ne- 
gro can keep taking it, especially 
when it hits his children; when 
he looks at his own child and 
knows he hasn't got a chance.” 

In addition to finding that his 
own education and background 
were of no help in finding a Ne- 
gro a job, Griffin encountered 
repeatedly a phenomenon he 
termed “rape by economic coer- 
cion.” 


“Negroes are being squeezed 
out of all but the most demean- 
ing jobs,” he said, “but you can't 
imagine the number of white men 
trying to get me to get dates for 
them.” 

One employer to whom he ap- 
plied, unsuccessfully, for a job, 
told him that Negro women were 
hired and that “no woman gets 
on my payroll without sleeping 
with me first.” 

“I worked as a shoeshine boy 
for awhile,” Griffin said. “When 
a white man would come for a 
shine and be particularly friend- 
ly, broadminded, and liberal my 
co-worker would nudge me. We 
always knew what was coming. 
They wanted to be comrades in 





sinning but not in worship. The 
South IS mongrelized. It is the 
white man’s contribution to the 
Southern way of life.” 

Regarding segregation, he said, 
“You don’t get to know the ropes. 
Each place is a little different. 
When you get on a bus and go to 
the back, you’re like shipwrecked 
people thrown together. There's 
some talk and pretty soon people 
begin to exchange information 
about rules of behavior. When 
you come to a state border you 
get advice. Going into Mississippi 
I was told never to look at a 
white woman’s picture on a movie 
marquee.” 


Comparing conditions in the 
four states, he described Missis- 
sippi as “pure hell,” Alabama 
nearly as bad. In New Orleans 
and Atlanta life was easier, but 
other than that he noted no dif- 
ference between city and coun- 


try. 

“The Negro, every time he 
leaves his home steps into a 
world of potential threat,” he 


said. “He knows he may not be 
safe in his own house. He wel- 
comes night because he can’t be 
seen so well. I found no humor 
to fit the jolly stereotype of the 
Negro. There was ‘gallows’ hu- 
mor, but the Negro does not pre- 
sent a smile to other Negroes.” 
Griffin had intended to tell 
those he met that he was a white 





Literary Conditions in South Africa — 


(Dr. Joseph Jones, an English 
professor at the University of 
Texas, is teaching for a time at 
University of Witwatersrand, Jo- 
bannesburg, South Africa. He has 
written for the Observer an ac- 
count of literature and literary 
people in South Africa which sug- 
gests, to the editor’s provincial 
mind, Southern comparisons. — 
Ed.) 

JOHANNESBURG 

Step into a bookstore in Cape 
Town or Johannesburg—one will 
not be hard to find, for there are 
a great many bookstores in South 
Africa—and you will see a major 
business being carried on at a 
very brisk rate. Stocks are large, 
quarters attractive, and customers 
numerous. This suggests. that 
South Africans, along with being 
horse racing-lawnbowling-cricket- 
and-rugby addicts and cham- 
pion political controversialists, 
somehow find time for books. 
They are among the leading book- 
buyers and book-readers of the 
world. Most of their books come, 
as yet, from Britain (at steeply 
inflated prices); a few from the 
U.S.A. (whose prices, by any 
competitive standard, are outrage- 
ously high); and some from South 
Africa itself, with publication 
shared between the English and 
Afrikaans languages. 

The South African writer who 
contemplates a serious career 
faces a set of conditions that 
might well dismay all but the 
hardiest. For one thing, foreign 
competition is extremely fierce: 
books from outside the country 
sell very well. The South African 
market, on the other hand, is 
hardly large enough in itself to 
sustain a writer who must live 
by his pen alone. The great pub- 
lishing centers of Britain and 





America are far enough way, even 
in the air age, to create serious 
problems: effective contact with 
publishers, adequate editing, pub- 
licity, and many other matters 
closely connected with so personal 
a craft. And bilingualism intrudes 
itself: shall a writer choose Eng- 
lish or Afrikaans? 

At present, in addition to all 
this, there are the pressures of at 
least two different sorts of cen- 
sorship. The first comes from 
publishers themselves, who pri- 
vately exercise stern veto power 
over books considered “too adult” 
—that is, unsuitable for possible 
adoption by schools. The second 
sort of censorship is official: a 
number of books are currently) 
under ban, certain newspapers 
and periodicals have been forced 
to suspend publication, and at the 
last session of Parliament a very 
sweeping censorship bill was in- 
troduced (but did not become 
law). Under the provisions of this 
bill, which in one form or an- 
other is almost certain to be in- 
troduced again, the government 
aims literally at complete control 
over all types of publication and 
public entertainnmient through a 
licensing system with broad pow- 
ers to forbid publication or pro- 
duction of whatever is ruled un- 
desirable. Despite such threats, 
however, the press still exercises 
extensively the right to criticize. 
How much suppression of news 
and editorial opinion goes on be- 
hind the scenes, no one really 


knows. 

Occasional financial induce- 
ments to authorship, mostly prize 
competitions, are offered, but 


these are no adequate substitute 
for a writers’ market and only a 
fortunate handful can benefit. 
Small-volume university presses 
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exist but are not active in pub- 
lishing creative work. A _ state 
theatre movement does help dra- 
ma to a degree. Artists, by con- 
trast, receive considerable public 
and private support, and it is said 
by those in position to know that 
painting flourishing in South Af- 
rica much more than poetry, fic- 
tion, or drama. The same could be 
said of music. 


But writers—and good writers 
—do continue to live and work in 
South Africa. It has been our 
privilege to meet a number of 
these, some of whom have already 
earned reputations in Britain and 
America. At Cape Town we re- 
newed acquaintance with Uys 
Krige, who will be remembered 
by a number of Austinites after 
a visit about a year ago. Sannie 
Uye, his mother, is likewise a 
story-writer, represented along 
with her son in a collection of 
South African stories just pub- 
lished by Faber, of London. 
Among the Kriges’ associates are 
a young writer of Afrikaans fic- 
tion, J. S. Rabie, and Jack Cope, 
who has published a number of 
novels in English and has recently 
completed a volume of short sto- 
ries. Harry Bloom, author of 
Transvaal Episode and originator 
of the script to the African mu- 
sical “King Kong,” also lives in 
Cape Town (at the moment “de- 
tained” in prison under the “emer- 
gency regulations” on unspecified 
charges). Bloom, who for some 
time was a lawyer in Johannes- 
burg taking special interest in 
cases involving African defend- 
ants, now gives his full time to 
writing. Alan Paton, whom we 
visited at his beautiful garden- 
home in Kloof, near Durban (in 
the semi-tropical province of Na- 
tal), is occupied at present both 
with writing (biography) and be- 
ing the national chairman of the 
Liberal Party politics. He has not 
been “detained,” although a num- 
ber of other Liberal Party mem- 
bers have been, including univer- 
sity teachers. The international 


| success of Cry, The Beloved Coun- 


try has given Paton financial se- 
curity which renders him an ex- 
ception to the general pattern, 
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and he is dedicating this freedom 
to further service of his country. 

Johannesburg has been the 
home for many years of Sarah 
Gertrude Millin, the distinguished 
senior South African novelist. 
Mrs. Millin, widow of a supreme 
court judge, lives in an attractive 
ranch-style house on a bluff over- 
looking the city. She is still quite 
active in P.E.N. Club (a literary 
association) affairs and contrib- 
utes political articles to the Jo- 
hannesburg “Sunday Times.” At 
the time of our visit, she was pre- 
paring to fly to Brazil. Nadine 
Gordimer, a younger writer al- 
ready well-known outside South 
Africa, also lives in Johannes- 
burg. We heard Miss Gordimer 
speak on “The Novel and the Na- 
tion” as one in a series of writers 


to discuss South African literary |. 


matters at an evening-lecture cen- 
ter. She pointed out, among other 
things, “an extraordinary and 
terrifying intimacy” between 
writer and reader in South Africa, 
both of whom seem to be “walk- 
ing around a dark house” not 
knowing what is to be encoun- 
tered next. 


There seem to be more writers 
to the square mile in Johannes- 
burg than in Cape Town, but 
both cities—which with Durban 
are the principal urban centers of 
the Union, housing the majority 
of white South Africans—have a 
great deal of talent to show. 

As South Africa weathers her 
current political and social crisis, 
which threatens to become an eco- 
nomic crisis into the bargain, it 
is to be expected that the horizons 
for creative writing will widen. 
The present tensions, in fact, may 
prove to have been artistically 
stimulating; and if education of 
sufficient quality is finally of- 
fered to all South Africans, the 
reading public must double or 
possibly even treble in a com- 
paratively short time. The long- 
term outlook is not so meagre as 
the immediate situation might 
suggest. It seems likely that if 
enduring writing is to rise out of 
stress and suffering—as history 
shows it so often has risen—the 
South African contribution, along 
with those to be expected from 
other parts of Africa, will be a 
unique one. JOSEPH JONES 





man. “I did this twice in New 
Orleans,” he said, “but after I 
got into the deep deep South it 
was impossible. Negroes would 
have thought I was a spy; whites 
would have been enraged. I would 
have told anyone who. asked but 
no one asked.” 


Asked if he had encountered no 
decencies from white people, he 
said. “Oh, yes! I wish someone 
would dare to test the decency 
of the whites!! I did, and the re- 
sults were overwhelmingly grati- 
fying. I met with much kindness 
from whites as individuals. Many 
seemed as though they were try- 
ing to make up for general con- 
ditions. It seemed they were nicer 
at night because they couldn't be 
seen being nice.” 


“The Southern white is the real 
tragedy of the South,” he said. 
“The situation is ennobling the 
Negro. Circumstances are such 
that/ he must become almost a 
saint or a hero or go under. For 
the whites it means destruction 
of a hierarchy of values and 
abandonment of principles in 
service ‘of self.” Griffin blamed 
institutions rather than people 
for the problems of the South, 
but he added, “The most obscene 
person in the South is the legal 
mind behind the white pressure 
groups.” ; 


“My plea with the Southern 
Negro is that he not put the 
Southern white on the defensive,” 
he said. “When the Negro be- 
haves with so much more dignity 
than the whites it outrages the 
whites; They want to degrade him 
even more. But it is the only 
way.” He said he had great hope 
for the passive resistance move- 
ment. “I met many of the lead- 
ers. They are sincere and dedi- 
cated. Their followers are devot- 
ed to them.” 


After he had completed his trip 
and began publishing articles 
about it, Griffin was hanged in 
effigy on the _main street of 
Mansfield, a cross was burned 
on the hill above his home, and 
his family received threatening 
phone calls. 

The South in general responded 
differently. “I have received one 
abusive letter to 100 favorable 
ones,” he said. “My mail has been 
about fifty-fifty white and Ne- 
gro. Abut 50 per cent from the 
South. Many of the favorable let- 
ters were from Southern whites.” 

A record of Griffin’s experi- 
ences, Black Like Me, (the title is 
from a poem by Langston Hughes: 
“Night coming tenderly Black 
like me”) will soon be published 
by Doubleday. He says a work of 
fiction is “inevitable. The expe- 
rience was so traumatic.” 

Before beginning his trip, Grif- 
fin gave a novena, a nine-day 
period of prayer, that he “might 
have the strength to endure the 
muck” he expected from Negroes, 
reasoning that the constant in- 
dignities they are subjected to 
would cause them to turn on each 
other. Instead he found “only the 
most exquisite courtesies.” 

As an example of these courte- 


sies, Griffin mentioned a Negro. 


youth who walked with him an 
unexpected four miles when 
asked the direction to a colored 
movie; then offered to walk back 
with him after the show. “I like 
to talk to you,” he explained. 
“That was only one of many, 

many instances,” Griffin said. 
Undoubtedly the courtesies 
were part of a natural pattern. 
They must also have been a re- 
sponse to an extraordinary man. 
John Howard Griffin was not 
“The Negro,” or “a” Negro. He 
took the retinas of a man who 
has been blind and the sensitivity 
of a poet through one of the 
harshest of human experiences. 
BERTRICE BARTLETT and 
DWAIN MANSKE 
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Hunt Expands; New Cast 


John Milton Addison, the 

promoter, was arrested on a 
larceny warrant from Colorado as 
he told 34 persons in a Dallas 
hotel he has created a new cor- 
poration, “Fantabulous, Inc.” A 
few days later he was declared 
bankrupt by federal judge T. 
Whitfield Davidson in Dallas. 
e Campbell - Taggart, Dallas 

bakery chain (“Rainbo”) op- 
erating about 70 affiliates in 21 
states, is charged by the Federal 
Trade Cmsn. with illegally acquir- 
ing numerous bakeries and unfair 
selling tactics in restraint of com- 
petition. A company spokesman 
said nothing had been done to 
create a monopoly. 

The Atomic Energy Cmsn. 

in Washington approved the 
collection of low-level radioactive 
wastes at Industrial Waste Dis- 
posal Corp. in Houston—but de- 
layed a decision on whether the 
small firm could dump these 
wastes in the Gulf of Mexico. 
Sen. Ralph Yarborough derhanded 
a decision “in plain English.” 
@ Annexation fever raged 

throughout the Sabine area 
as municipalities, in nervous pets, 
bellied out all over the rural land- 
scape. Houston, now the sixth 
largest city in the country (932,- 
680) covering 450 square miles, 
decided, by a 6-2- city council 
vote, to annex everything in Har- 
ris County no other town or city 
claims. This means—if the ordi- 
nance is finally passed—that 
Houston will cover 1,560 square 
miles, making it the second-larg- 
est city in the world (the Hous- 
ton Post discovered that 30,000- 
population Kiruna, Sweden, has 
5,089 square miles within its city 
limits). A legislative committee 
heard concerned testimony in 
Beaumont that such annexation 
frenzies scare off new industry. 
@ A widow and her three chil- 

dren won $142,500 damages 
out of court in the largest damage 
suit settlement in Jim Wells 
County history. Their breadwin- 
ner was killed in an auto acci- 
dent. 

H. L. Hunt, Dallas oilman- 

author, bought, through H. L. 
Hunt Products Co. of Dallas, three 
food canning factories in Jackson- 
ville and Alto in Cherokee Coun- 
ty. Hunt said he entered the food 
business (peanut butter, vitamins, 
chicken specialties, nuts) when 
he discovered the potential of 
commercials on his political-reli- 


gious “Life Line” broadcasts. He 
also has a chicken canning plant 
at Nacogdoches and, under con- 
struction, a million-dollar bakery 
and frozen food plant in Dallas. 


e Meeting on the theme, 

“readiness for marriage,” the 
National Catholic Family Life 
Convention in San Antonio heard 
the Rev. Msgr. Irving A. DeBlanc, 
Washington, D.C., warn of Cath- 
olic conformity to society, in light 
of studies showing that Catholic 
married couples use contracep- 
tives about as much as non-Cath- 
olics and divorce at about the 
same rate. Dr. L. F. Cervantes, a 
Catholic professor, said that in 
mixed marriages, 40 percent of 
the children are not raised as 
Catholics and 60 percent of the 
participants in the marriages 
“seem to be ultimately lost to the 
faith.” 


The Week in Texas 


@ Houston Thompson, loyalist 

Democratic lawyer in Sils- 
bee, has been indicted on a libel 
charge growing out of a “Har- 
mony” ticket disavowed by the 
candidates it supposedly support- 
ed. Allegedly the ticket intended 
to appeal to Hardin County ene- 
mies of Silsbee with the sentence, 
“What is good for Silsbee is good 
for Hardin County.” 














ra The Texas Court of Criminal 
Appeals affirmed, 2-1, a 
death penalty for a Latin who 
accompanied another Latin who 
killed a 12-year-old Dallas girl. 
The actual killer got 99 years. 
The court held the law upheld a 
conviction of conspiracy between 
the two men to rape or commit 
sodomy on the girl. Judge Lloyd 
Davidson, dissenting, said the man 
given the death penalty was 
shown to be guilty of accessory- 
-to-murder but not murder or con- 
spiracy to rape. 
In Houston, Criminal Dist. 
Judge Miron Love sentenced 
to death Howard B. Stickney, 
convicted of murdering Mrs. Shir- 
ley Barnes, which he confessed— 
he said on a promise of mental 
commitment—and then denied. 
& In Dallas, a jury gave a 29- 
year-old Negro death in the 
rape of a 32-year-old waitress who 
greeted his sentence, “I’m glad he 
got the chair. . . he deserved it.” 








After two days of acrimoni- 

ous testimony, State Educa- 
tion Cmsr. J. W. Edgar called a 
halt and lawyers and principals 
in the Brownsboro school dispute 
agreed to a new cast of characters. 
All the board members and the 
superintendent will step aside. 
The testimony outlined a 20-year 
feud over the schools in Browns- 
boro—a feud involving charges 
now that Supt. Homer Bass co- 
erced teachers on how to vote and 
indulged in favoritism for rela- 
tives and favored merchants. The 
recent fight during a board meet- 
ing has resulted in one death, 
three charges of felonies, and nine 
charges of misdemeanors. 


@ The heavy rains saved many 


‘crops, but generally hurt 
corn. Floods worked their ways 
downstream, causing particular 


havoc to life, home, and field in 
north Harris County (rural). 
@ A Negro minister, Rev. J. A. 
Hawkins, told the Abilene 
Jaycees that sit-ins are unlikely 
in Abilene because of the small 
Negro population there. He told 
of his own experiences as one of 
four Negroes enrolled at the 
Southern Methodist University 
school of divinity in 1952. 


@ UL. J. O'Connor, Jr. former 
vice president of the Inde- 
pendent Petroleum Assn. of Amer- 
ica and vice-president of the 
Goldston Oil Co. in Houston as 
late as 1958, was named head of 
the governmenut mandatory oil 
imports control program to suc- 
ceed another Texan, Capt. Mat- 
thew V. Carson, Jr. 
Last week: 
@ Needs for increased state 
spending were outlined at an 
Austin hearing before the Gov- 
ernor’s finance advisory commis- 
sion. Estimated overall new money 
need: $29 million a year for ten 
years. More spending for educa- 
tion, state hospitals, welfare, and 
highways was called for. The 
commission broke up into sub- 
committees, advised by Daniel to 
demand explanations and make 
cuts, but not where the spending 
was needed. The subcommittee on 
long-range new revenue sources 
is headed by Dr. George Hester, 
Southwestern University, and in- 
cludes Abilene oilman French 
Robertson, Austin insurance law- 
yer W. W. Heath, Orville S. Car- 
penter of Texas Eastern Gas 
Transmission, Hugo Loewenstern, 





San Antonians Kill 
Expressway by a Park 


SAN ANTONIO 
An intense “save our 
parks” campaign sparked by 


the San Antonio Conserva-| 
tion Society, aided by dis-| 
gruntlement with city hall on | 
other issues, proved sufficient | 
to defeat a $9 million express- | 


way bond issue by a 331-vote| 
margin this week. 


| were the San Antonio Chamber 


of Commerce, the San Antonio 
Manufacturers Assn., the Mexican 
Chamrber of Commerce, Kelly 
AFB authorities, LULAC, both 
papers, the Light and the Express- 
News, the Taxpayers League of 
San Antonio, the Junior Chamber 
|of Commerce, and the Highway 
|909 Homeowners’ Protective 


After a bitter though brief cam- League. 


paign, San Antonians rejected the | 


proposal Tuesday by an 18,758-to- 
18,427 vote margin in relatively 
light balloting. 

The heavy guns of the conser- 
vation society and “Operation 
Snowball,” an anti-city hall and 
especially anti-sewer tax group 
apparently made the difference 
The society contended that the 
expressway proposed for San 
Antonio’s northside would cut 
through Brackenridge Park, marr 
ing the Sunken Garden theater 
and the Japanese tea garden and 
zoo and destroying hundreds of 
trees. It also maintained that the 
College of the Incarnate Word 
campus would be split and that the 
expressway would reduce the area 
in the Olmos basin dedicated as 
a forest and recreational area 

Proponents of the expressway 
argued that the route would not 
spoil park facilities and in fact 
would make the park more ac 
cessible, and would ease traffic 
congestion. Proponents asserted 
that San Antonio could have the 
expressway, without harming rec- 


reational facilities, at no increase | 


in taxes. 
Advertisements in local 
papers pointed out that the city 


had voted to use $450,000 per year | 


from increased City Public Serv- 
ice Board payments to finance the 
bonds, and that state and federal 
appropriations would provide the 
bulk of the funds. 
Publicly supporting the 
Amarillo realtor, and John Mc 
Kee, Ford Motor Co. 
@ Ex-Gov. Allan Shivers told 
the Texas Press Assn. con 
vention in Houston that the Texas 
press needs to continue publi 
news reporting and to “blow the 
whistle on the demagogues.” In 
his presidential address, Tom 
Whitehead of Brenham advocated 
an increase of $1 a year in motor 
vehicle fees to finance state parks 


issue 








1960, and the nature of; Monday after the expiration of 
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CITATION BY PUBLICATION 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 
TO Joseph Gerald, Defendant, 
in the hereinafter styled and 

numbered cause:' 

You are hereby commanded to 
appear before the 53rd District 
Court of Travis County, Texas. 
to be held at the courthouse of 
said county in the City of Austin, 
Travis County, Texas, at or be- 
fore 10 o'clock A. M. of the first 
Monday after the expiration of 
42 days from the date of issuance 
hereof; that is to say, at or before, 
10 o'clock A. M. of Monday the 
25th day of July, 1960, and an- 
swer the petition of plaintiff in 
Cause Number 117,686, in which 
Amy E. Gerald is Plaintiff and 
Joseph Gerald is defendant, filed 
in said Court on the 28th day of 
April, 1960, and the nature of 
which said suit is as follows: 

Being an action and prayer for 
judgment in favor of plaintiff and 
against defendant for decree of 
divorce dissolving the bonds of 
matrimony heretofore and now 
existing between said parties; 
plaintiff alleges that defendant 
began a course of cruel, unkind 
and harsh conduct and treatment 
toward plaintiff; plaintiff alleges 
that defendant was guilty of ex- 
cesses and abuses toward plain- 
tiff, and that this continued until 
plaintiff could not live with de- 
fendant; plaintiff alleges that 
three children were born of their 
marriage, to-wit: Jerry Michael 
Gerald, Donald Gerald, and Brent 
Gerald, and plaintiff asks the 
Court for custody of said minor 
children, with defendant ordered 
to make child support payments 
to plaintiff for the support of said 
minor children; plaintiff alleges 
that no community property was 
acquired as result of said mar- 
riage; Plaintiff prays for the 
Court to award custody of Minor 
children aforementioned to plain- 
tiff with defendant order to pay 
child support to plaintiff; plain- 
tiff prays for judgment of di- 
vorce and prays for relief, gen- 
eral and special; 

All of which more fully ap- 
pears from Plaintiff's Original 
Petition on file in this office. and 
which reference is here made for 
all intents and purposes; 

If this citation is not served 
within 90 days after date of its 


; aaeaeee, it shall be returned un- 


WITNE, 
|Clerk of the District Courts of 





serv 
SS, O. T. MARTIN, JR., 


Travis County, Texas. 

Issued and given under my 
hand and the seal of said Court 
at office in the City of Austin, 
this the 8th day of June, 1960. 

O. T. MARTIN, JR., 

Clerk of the District Courts, 
Travis County, Texas. 

By: A. E. JONES, Deputy. 


Certificate No. 251 
Company No. 06-85240 
STATE BOARD OF INSURANCE 
STATE OF TEXAS 
June 17, 1960 

Pursuant to Article 21.29 of the 
Texas Insurance C hereby 
certify that Union Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company, Montpelier, 
Vermont, has in all respects com- 
plied with the laws of Texas in 
relation to insurance. 

Given under my hand and seal 
of office at Austin, Texas, the date 
first above written. 

WM. A HARRISON, 
Commissioner of Insurance 


CITATION BY PUBLICATION 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 
TO Marcelo Jorge Napoles, De- 
fendant, in the hereinafter styled 

and numbered cause: 

You are hereby commanded to 
appear before the 126th District 
Court of Travis County, Texas, to 
be held at the courthouse of said 
county in the City of. Austin, | 
Travis County, Texas, at or before 
10 o'clock A. M. of the first Mon- 
day after the expiration of 42 
days from the date of issuance 
hereof; that is to say, at or before, 
10 o'clock A. M. of Monday the 
18th day of July, 1960, and an- 
swer the Plaintiff's First Amended 
Original Petition of plaintiff in 
Cause Number 117,048, in which 
Sue Elizabeth Napoles is Plaintiff 
and Marcelo Jorge Napoles is de- 
fendant, filed in said Court on the 
3rd day of June, 1960, and the 
nature of which said suit is as 
follows: 

Being an action and prayer for 
judgment in favor of plaintiff and 
against defendant for decree of 
divorce dissolving the bonds of 
matrimony heretofore and now 
existing between said arties; 
Plaintiff alleges that de’ endant | 
a a course of unkind, harsh | 

and tyrannical treatment toward | 
plaintiff which continued until! 





plaintiff and defendant separated; 
plaintiff alleges that defendant 
was guilty of excesses, cruel treat- 
ment and outrages toward plain- 
tiff of such a nature as to render 
their further living together in- 
supportable; plaintiff further al- 
leges that one child was born of 
their marriage. to-wit; Susana, a 
girl, age 1 Year, and plaintiff asks 
that custody of said minor be 
awarded to plaintiff; plaintiff al- 
leges that one 1955 Ford Automo- 
bile was acquired as result of 
their marriage and plaintiff asks 
that the Court award this afore- 
mentioned automobile to plain- 
tiff; Plaintiff prays that Court 
award the Custody of Minor child, 
Susana Napoles, to plaintiff, and 
that Court award the 1955 For 
Automobile to plaintiff, and ar 
ther prays for relief, general and 
special; 

All of which more fully appears 
from Plaintiff's First Amende 
Original Petition on file in this 
office; and which reference is 
here made for all intents and pur- 
poses; 

If this citation is not served 
within 90 days after date of its 
issuance, it shall be returned un- 
served. 

WITNESS, O. T. MARTIN, JR.. 
Clerk of the District Courts of 
Travis County, Texas. 

Issued and given under my hand 
and the seal of said Court at of- 
fice in the City of =. this the 
3rd day of June, 

MARTIN. JR. 
Clerk of the District Courts, 
Travis County, Texas. 
By: A. E. JONES, Deputy. 


CITATION BY PUBLICATION 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 

TO Elstine Mackey, Defendant, 
in the hereinafter styled and num- 
bered cause: 

You are hereby commanded to 
appear before the 126th District 
Court of Travis County, Texas, 
to be held at the courthouse of 
said county in the City of Austin, 
Travis County, Texas, at or before 
10 o'clock A. M. of the first Mon- 
day after the expiration of 42 
days from the te of issuance 
hereof; that is to say, at or before, 
10 o'clock A. M. of Monday the 
18th day of July, 1960, and an- 
swer the petition of plaintiff in 
Cause Number 117,200, in which 
Elfretter Mackey is Plaintiff and 
Elstine Mackey is defendant, filed 
in said Court on the 3ist day of 





May, 
which said suit is as follows: 

Being a action and prayer for 
judgment in favor of plaintiff and 
against defendant for decree of 
divorce dissolving the bonds of 
matrimony heretofore and now 
existing between said parties; 
plaintiff alleges that detendant 
commenced a course of unkind, 
harsh and tyrannical treatment 
toward plaintiff, and this treat- 
ment continued until plaintiff and 
defendant separated; plaintiff al- 
leges that defendant was guilty 
of excesses, cruel treatment and 
outrages toward plaintiff of such 
a nature as to render their fur- 
ther living together insupportable; 
plaintiff alleges that no children 
were mm of their marriage and 
none were adopted; plaintiff al- 
leges that community property 
acquired was limited to an equity 
in property located at 1509 Hack- 
berry, Austin. Texas; plaintiff al- 
leges that prior to her marriage 
her maiden name was Elfretter 
Perkins; plaintiff prays for parti- 
tion of community property, that 
her maiden name of Elfretter 
Perkins be restored to her and 
further pave for relief, general 
and special; 

All of which more fully appears 
from Plaintiff's First Amended 
Petition for Diyorce on file in 
this office, and which reference 
is ee made for all intents and 
purpo: 

If this citation is not served 
within 90 days after date of its 
issuance, it shall be returned un- 


served. 

WITNESS, T. MARTIN, JR., 
Clerk of oo District Courts of 
Travis County, Texas. 

Issued and given under my hand 
and the seal of said Court at of- 


fice in the City of — this the 
31st day of May, 1 
O. T. MARTIN, JR. 


Clerk of the District Courts, 
vis County, Texas. 
By: A. E. JONES, 


CITATION BY PUBLICATION 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 
TO Venita R. Muller, Defendant, 
in the hereinafter styled and num- 
bered cause: 
You are | commanded to 
appear before e 53rd District 
Court of Travis County, Texas, 





to be held at the courthouse of 
said county in the City of Austin, | 
Travis County, Texas, at or be- 
fore 10 o'clock A. M. of the first | 


42 days from the date of issuance | 


hereof; that is to say, at or befor 
10 o'clock A. M. of Monday 
llth day of July, 1960, and - 
swer the petition of plaintiff ir 
Cause Number 116,072, in whict 
Robert F. Muller is Plaintiff and 
Venita R. Muller is defendar 
filed in said Court on the 16t! 
day of November, 1959, and the 
nature of which said suit 
follows: 

Being an action and prayer for 
judgment in favor of Plaintiff an 
against Defendant for de 
divorce dissolving the 
matrimony heretofore and w 
existing between said _ parties 
plaintiff alleges that 
began a course of unkind, harsh 
and tyrannical treatment nd 
this continued until plaintiff i 
defendant separated; plaintiff al 
leges that defendant was guilt f 
excesses, cruel treatment and 
rages toward plaintiff of si 
nature as to render their furthe 
living together insupportable 
Plaintiff alleges that one chil 
was born of their marriage, to- 
Christopher Lee Muller, and asks 
that custody of said child be given 

laintiff, or in the alternative 
said custody of the child be 
awarded to plaintiff's parents, Mr 
& Mrs. R. F. Muller of Houstor 
Harris County, Texas; plaintiff 
asks that community property 
quired during their marrias 
divided as the Court deems 
table; Plaintiff prays for d 
from defendant, and that r 
child, Christopher Lee Mulle 
awarded to plaintiff; plainti ff 
further prays for relief, general 
and special; 

All of which more fully ap 
pears from Plaintiff's Origin 
Petition on file in this office, and 
which reference is here made for} 
all intents and purposes; 

If this citation is not serv 
within 90 days after date of its 
issuance, it shall be returned ur 
served. 

WITNESS. O. T. MARTIN, JR 































Clerk of the District Courts of} 
Travis County, Texas 
Issued and given under my hand 

and the seal of said Court at of- 
fice in the City of Austin, this th 
24th day of May, 1960 

O. T. MARTIN, JR 

Clerk of the District Courts 

Travis County, Texas 

By: A. E. JONES, Deputy 


Besides the northside freeway. 
which drew the most stinging 
criticism, the bonds would also 
have financed a Highway 90 west 
expressway and a Kelly AFB‘ ac- 
cess connection with the Highway 
90 expressway. 

The Express maintained, in a 
front-page editorial, that oppo- 
nents had “attempted to kick up 
a smokescreen of phony issues.” 
The paper said: “The only oppo- 
sition to the bond issue has come 
from groups led by non-residents 
of San Antonio. They do not wish 
to pay taxes in San Antonio or 
to pay for its growth, so they live 
in Olmos Park, Terrell Hills, and 
Alamo Heights (suburbs). But 
they do not mind telling San 
Antonians how to operate their 
city 

Opponents surrounded the polls 
with handbills urging the last- 
minute attention of the voters: 

“Vote Against Bond Issue. 

“Don't Tax yeurselves to give 
the rich of Olmos Park, Alamo 
Heights, Terrell Hills a free road 


to town 


“Don't Give up your park areas. 
“Don't Vote for a pig in a poke. 
“Think—Vote against the bond 
issue and the bulldozerola boys.” 





AUSTIN 

The night after the state 

t convention, we went to a 
bring - your - own-Anacin 

party in a friend’s back 

yard. A few cameramen lay about; 
a writer, having returned for the 
(why else?) from Mexico, 
reeled off—well, just reeled off; 
an unidentified sport was sleep- 
ing, limply, in one of those lap- 
which curl you like an 
eggshell; in the dark under some 
branches people lay on blankets 


nonce 


chairs, 


talking 

The signs for the bolt were 
hung up, on strings, like wet 
clothes. What a witty gallery of 
the day’s lost causes! 

From the first there was a com- 
a friendliness, 
the defeated gathered to rue, and 
they embraced, and draped their 
arms around each others’ shoul- 
ders. People kept coming, and no 
singing began. 

A corpulent young man who 
is gifted with the conviction he 
has an operatic voice may have 
been first—I was inside on a cot, 
trying to sleep, and woke to his 

ibrant chords. A young lady, 
frowning the kleig lights as one 
)f the network cameramen filmed 
her performance, sang the songs 
of her own composition whose 
premiere the events of the day 
had postponed. Or they would 
all sing together, Lyndon songs, 
church songs, love songs, non- 
church songs. 

A Dallas beauty embarked upon 
her repertoire of limericks and re- 
joicings in the idiom of the bawd. 


radeship, among 


one left; 


| We gathered around her, those 


most of us not too restrained or 
too oblivious, in a tangle affec- 
tionate uncaringly. She would sing 
this, and we would perish, bend- 
ing foreheads to the ground and 


| adams to the sky, in the free, pri- 


vate fun of it; and then the portly 


| gentleman would rise on his knees 


and give us all a homiletic on the 


| high halleluyah, and amenning we 


repented till she tempted us again. 
R.D. 
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AUSTIN 

“The Texas Businessman” 
got some stiff medicine this 
week in the publication of the 
same name. The weekly news- 
letter predicted much higher 
state government spending as 
a permanent Texas develop- 
ment. 

“(Price) Daniel is the last 
of a long line of governors 
who can — politically — hold 
down spending,” the letter 
declared. “After Daniel .. . 
aspirants for Statehouse will 
begin bidding and outbidding 
for bloc voting with promises 
of spending, new programs, 
assumption of new state ex- 
penses. Texas has held this 
off longer than any other big, 
urbanized growth state. But 
the end of this conservative 
road is now in sight—and 
during 1960s.” 

Until now, “to keep the lid 
on in Texas,” politics has “ig- 
nored the realities of (1) the 
immense water problem, (2) 
the swelling welfare needs, 


The Spending Outlook 


and (3) the dramatic urbani- 
zation and metropolitanizing 
of Texas population. Also, 
most last-minute budget bal- 
ancing has been done on the 
colleges.” By 1970 Texas could 
have a $3 billion budget for 
state government, it is stated. 


Among “some of the pres- 
sures” boosting spending: 
health (“more state clinics, 
one in each big city region... 
health care as fringe benefit 
for public employees”); hous- 
ing (“slum clearance, housing 
centers .. .”); adult education 
(“retraining adults to handle 
new jobs after technological 
displacement”); public em- 
ployment (“next four years 
will see a sudden burst of 
new agencies. . .”). 


“Sales tax will lift the lid,” 
the newsletter continues. 
“Mark this down: the day 
business finally gets the sales 
tax, it'll go to work trying to 
stop the spending such tax 
boost will set in motion.” 
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(Continued from Page 1) 
years in Bexar County. A five- 
man coalition shaped up by 
Franklin Spears, San Antonio’s 
lone liberal representative in the 
last legislature, swept to victory 
without a setback, Spears leading 
the way by defeating his conserv- 
ative challenger, businessman Mel 
Huebner, 48,000 votes to 15,000. 
Seeligson, a multimillionaire oil- 
man who had long been the 
House's conservative spokesman 
on tax and fiscal matters, was 
narrowly defeated by a politi- 
cal unknown, John Alaniz. Con- 
servative Bob Vallance of the 
Bexar team ticket was defeated 
by liberal Jake Johnson. Vacan- 
cies created when Strickland 
chose to try for the Senate and 
Raymond Russell ran for county 
office were both captured by 
members of Spears’ coalition, 
James Barlow and Sanford Smith. 
Another incumbent conservative, 
James McKay, was defeated by 
Red Berry, veteran San Antonio 
gambler who ran on a horse race 
ticket which was unsuccessful in 
the other legislative races. Lone 
conservative survivor was Mar- 
shall Bell, who was unopposed by 
the Spears coalition but had a 
surprisingly close race against his 
horse race ticket opponent. 

Perhaps the bitterest pill of all 
for San Antonio conservatives 
was the two-to-one setback suf- 
fered by Strickland in his bid to 
unseat San Antonio’s liberal state 
senator, Henry +Gonzalez. 


East, West Texas 
Conservatives in the East Texas 
delegation underwent a heavy 
turnover, with a net loss of some 
strength in the area. Conserva- 
tives who either did not seek re- 
election or were defeated includ- 
ed L. C. Terrell of DeKalb, Abe 
Mays of Atlanta, V. L. Ramsey of 
Peckville, Bill Winston of Luf- 
kin, Lou Dugas of Orange, Jimmy 
Day of Brookshire, Sam Bass of 
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Freeport, Jerry Sadler of Pales- 
tine, Reagan Huffman of Mar- 
shall, and Bill Shaw of Forney. 
All were replaced by moderates 
and liberals except Sadler, who 
ran successfully for land commis- 
sioner and was replaced in the 
House by conservative Rayford 
Price, and Day, who was replaced 
by Mrs. Myra Banfield. New East 
Texas moderate - liberals include 
Neil Caldwell of Alvin, Clyde 
Haynes of Vidor, Charles Wilson 
of Trinity, Robert Fairchild of 
Center, Nelson Cowles of Halls- 
ville, Bob Bass of DeKalb, James 
Slider of Naples, Emmett Lack of 
Kountze, and Jim Margraf of 
Scurry. 

Liberals who made two inroads 
into almost solidly conservative 
West Texas two years ago with 
the election of Max Carriker of 
Roby and H. G. Wells of Tulia 
gained again this year. Olin Petty 
of Levelland unseated conserva- 
tive Bob Bowers, and Scott Bailey 
of Cisco defeated incumbent Paul 
Brashear of Cisco. Moderates 
Tony Fenoglio of Nocono, Andy 
Anderson of Midland, and A. J. 
Bishop of Winters were replaced 
by conservatives. Also in West 
Texas, liberal George Truett Wil- 
son of Breckenridge did not run 
for reelection, and his seat was 
won by conservative Wayne Gib- 
bens of Breckenridge. ; 

The eight Panhandle incum- 
bents (three conservatives, three 
liberals, and two moderates), all 
won reelection, as did the four- 
member El Paso delegation, which 
is three to one liberal. 

The eight-man delegation from 
Dallas and the three-member del- 
egation from Waco’s McClennan 
County remained solidly conserv- 
ative. 

Only new faces in the Senate, 
besides Patman, will be liberal 
Babe Schwartz of Galveston, who 
won the special election for the 
seat of retiring conservative Jim- 
my Phillips, Thomas Creighton of 
Mineral Wells, and Galloway Cal- 
houn of Tyler. The latter two, 
both conservatives, defeated in- 
cumbent conservatives Floyd 
Bradshaw of Weatherford and Bill 
Woods of Tyler, respectively. 

Other than the losses in the 
Houston contingent, the liberal 
leadership in the House came 
through intact. Eckhardt of Hous- 
ton, Charles Hughes of Sherman, 
Don Kennard of Fort Worth, 
Spears of San Antonio, Joe Can- 
non of Mexia, and Alonzo Jami- 
son of Denton all were reelected 
either without opposition or by 
heavy margins. Tony Korioth, 
Sherman, returned after a fairly 
close race. 





Louisiana Laws 


(Continued from Page 1) 
swered often that the laws 
stemmed from three interdepend- 
ent factors: 

@ Gov. Jimmie H. Davis, who 
signed the bills into law last 
week, used as a campaign plank a 
promise to stop the practice of 
“these women raising these ille- 
gitimates like cattle for profit” 
(because of increased payments 
under welfare aid programs). 
@ In the last state gubernato- 
rial election, bloc Negro 
voting was obvious in precinct 
ballot tallies. In almost every in- 
stance of bloc voting, the Negroes 
favored New Orleans Mayor De- 
Lesseps Morrison, who lost the 
election to Davis. 

Pending legislation would 

disfranchise persons on 
grounds of lack of “good charac- 
ter.” Disqualification factors in- 
clude decent convictions on cer- 
tain crimes of bearing or siring 
illegitimates and living in com- 
mon-law union. Vote registrars 
would judge “good character” of 
applicants and could purge rolls 
of those considered not of “good 
character.” 

(Other segregation bills whip- 
ping through the Louisiana legis- 
lature this summer give the gov- 
ernor the option of closing any 
parish school system ordered in- 
tegrated or closing all public 
schools in Louisiana and prohibit 
free school books and supplies for 
integrated schools.) 


‘Overnight’ Is Enough 


One day last May, a queue of 
pickaninnies formed before the 
great bronze seal of the state of 
Louisiana, centerpiece of the mar- 
ble lobby of the state’s Capitol 
building. 

Their dresses stiffly starched 
and their shiny hair in the strict- 
est of pigtails, they trailed in si- 
lent awe behind their colored 
schoolteacher and toured the up- 
per and lower houses of the 
Louisiana legislature, which had 
opened its regular session earlier 
in the month. 

Each seemed exactly a yard 
tall. Their wide white eyes be- 
trayed the perpetual.astonishment 
of the young as they beheld the 
Capitol’s rambling mural—a har- 
vest-time panorama _ depicting 
working Negroid bodies, naked to 
the waist. 

Precisely below them, in com- 
mittee room one of the Capitol 
basement, Louisiana Attorney 
General Jack Gremillion told the 
house judiciary “b” committee: 
“This bill would enable us to put 
these unwed mothers in jail. It’s 
a good segregation bill.” 

Gremillion, a short, stocky man 
who has pledged his proved legal 
prowess to the maintenance of the 
state’s tradition of separated 
races, took charge of the meeting. 

“This is* the administration's 
segregation program, gentlemen,” 
he said, reminding the lawmak- 
ers indirectly of the very tangible 
patronage powers of Louisiana’s 
governor, Jimmie Davis. “It’s got 
to go through together to be ef- 
fective.” 

Rep. Reeves Morgan, a folksy, 
53-year-old rural parish represen- 
tative, usually shy in floor dis- 
putes, murmured: “Still, Jack, I 
wonder what the poor girl would 
do to herself, if she knew she'd 
go to jail as soon as she had the 
baby.” 

Gremillion turned his _ steel 
eyes on Morgan and snapped: “All 
laws hurt somebody. Are you 
against illegitimacy, or for it? 
That is the question here.” 

The bull-necked Attorney Gen- 
eral, whose tidelands and anti- 
integration efforts have earned 
him a reputation as one of Louis- 
iana’s most dedicated servants, 
then described his next proposal, 
a bill to. outlaw common-law mar- 
riage and jail or fine persons liv- 
ing in such unions. 





“The bill defines it as cohabita- 
tion after an agreement to cohab- 
itate without the formality of a 
marriage,” said Gremillion. 

One committeeman queried: 
“How long a time is considered 
cohabitation?” 

“Overnight,” shot back Gre- 
million. “Overnight, as long as 
there is an agreement, a spoken 
or written agreement, to live to- 
gether.” 

Representatives agreed to pass 
the bills out of committee, re- 


serving the right to make amend- 


ments on the house floor. The 
changes didn’t materialize and 
the bills passed the House. 


OK If You’re Careful 


Public Affairs Research Coun- 
cil, an independent non-partisan 
fact-finding organization, opposed 
the illegitimacy bills from the day 
they were presented to the House 
committee. Their opposition was 
based mostly upon financial con- 
siderations. 

“The bills punish illicit sexual 
relations only if they result in 
birth of an illegitimate child,” 
said one of many press releases 
distributed by the organization. 

“They make no provisions for 
care for the mothers and children 
in such cases. 

“If common-law marriage is 

made a crime and the parties to 
such marriages are jailed, num- 
bers of children who otherwise 
might never have been charges 
of the state will have to be taken 
care of in some fashion by rela- 
tives or by community and church 
agencies. 
_ “Registration of the birth of an 
illegitimate child would be an 
admission of violation of the law 
and could result in immediate 
arrest of the mother and possibly 
the father.” 


‘Motherhood a Felony’ 


Louisiana State Sen. Adrian Du- 
plantier paced the outer aisle of 
the Senate, nervously fingering a 
prepared statement while the 


09 Gas Tax 
Ruled Invalid 


AUSTIN 

Dist. Judge Jack Roberts needed 
only one page for his decision, 
devastating to Gov. Daniel’s rev- 
enue program if upheld, that the 
1959 severance beneficiary tax on 
gas pipelines is just as unconsti- 
tutional as the 1951 gas gathering 
tax was. 

The appeals may take another 
two years. The state, which has 
already collected $6.5 million from 
the tax, stands to lose about $7.5 
million a year if Roberts is upheld 
by the U.S. Supreme Court. Gov. 
Daniel, expressing disappoint- 
ment that Roberts “failed to draw 
a distinction” betwen the 1951 
and 1959 taxes, said he is sure 
the appeal will be sustained. 

Atty. Gen. Will Wilson prom- 
ised immediate appeal to main- 
tain “our states’ rights argument” 
that “the point of taxation in this 
statute is before the gas enters 
interstate commerce.” Wilson also 
Said the tax is “basically fair” be- 
cause it partially equalizes tax bur- 
dens on natural gas sold under 
cheap long-term contracts signed 
many years ago. 

Roberts, declaring the act un- 
constitutional “with great reluc- 
tance, although with complete 
conviction,” said he gave every 
presumption of validity to it, but 
“I can see no local activity on the 
part of the plaintiffs upon which 
this tax may be legally imposed.” 

Roberts also held the 1951 law 
unconstitutional as a burden on 
interstate commerce and was ulti- 
mately sustained. 








Senate's chief segregationists ex- 
plained their bill to outlaw the 
bearing of a second illegitimate 
child. 

A companion measure setting 
up the same fine and imprison- 
ment punishments for common- 
law marriage partners had just 
passed, and Duplantier seemed 
determined to halt the illegiti- 
macy proposal, nicknamed “the 
bastard bill” during its House 
passage. 

Sens. E. W. Gravolet of Pointe- 
a-la-Hache and Speedy O. Long 
of Jena promoted the “bastard 
bill” at the rostrum until Du- 
plantier, a New Orleans lawyer, 
gained the floor. 

“This bill makes motherhood a 
felony, gentlemen. This will force 
a boom in criminal abortion. For- 
nication is a sin, but this is not 
against the sin. This law is against 
the miracle of birth—an act of 
God—I cannot vote to make God 
a felon.” 

Long, a distant relative of Huey 
P. Long, who built the capitol 
building in which the argument 
was brewing, argued: “This is not 
against the kind of motherhood 
we cherish. This is a different 
kind of motherhood.” Long is le- 
gal advisor to the joint legislative 
committee on segregation, which 
championed the bill through the 
session. 

“No civilized gevernment in 
history has ever done this,” plead- 
ed Duplantier. 

Then Duplantier pounced on 
what proved to be the almost 
comic flaw in the bill. The meas- 
ure intended to forgive an unwed 
mother for her first child. The 
penalties were only supposed to 
apply to her if she bore a child 
out of wedlock a second time. 

“Under the terms of this bill,” 
said Duplantier, “if a woman had 
illegitimate twins, she would be 
subject to imprisonment, even if 
it were her first offense. I’m sur- 
prised they don’t make quintup- 
lets a capital offense.” 

Gravolet, vice-chairman of the 
segregation committee, was visi- 
bly jarred by Duplantier’s last 
statement. He leaned over the 
press table beside the rostrum 
and barked at Long: “Did you get 
that multiple birth amendment on 
it?” 

Long, becoming worried for the 
first time in the debate, shook 
his head negatively. 

“Push it through anyway,” 
roared Gravolet over the din 
caused by segregationists trying 
to shout down Duplantier from 
their Senate seats. 

Appeals for “order, order, 
please,” from the Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor’s chair went unheeded. 
Long, shaken, stuttering into the 
rostrum microphone: “Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to return this bill 
to the calendar.” 

Gravolet slapped his own fore- 
head with both hands. “No, no,” 
he wailed. 

Duplantier was also shouting: 
“No you don’t. We'll kill it right 
now. I move final passage.” 

Senators scurried to their seats 
while the chair chanted its call 
for a final vote and Gravolet 
stomped his foot, clapped his 
hands and bellowed: “Pass it, 
pass it,” his eyes already on the 
electric vote tabulator. 

“21 yeas, 16 nays, and the bill 
is finally passed,” droned the 
chair. 

After the session, Duplantier 
was criticized by sympathetic col- 
leagues for inept floor procedure. 
Many felt a vote to indefinitely 
postpone the bill would have 
passed. But Duplantier’s simple 
for-against motion frightened 
some senators who liked Duplan- 
tier’s arguments, but were afraid 
of picking up an _ integrationist 
stigma. 
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